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WELL,—FOR ONE THING, THERE’S 
“PICTURE WINDOW” VISIBILITY ALL 
AROUND— YOU CAN REALLY SEE OUT 
FROM FRONT SEAT OR REAR. 








IT’S A LIVING ROOM ON ai ; mae | 
WHEELS, FRANK— ve} 3. om, nate a 








THIS '49 FORD! oy | «AND LOTS SAFER, 
' : ; TOO, | BET! 





THAT'S A NEW ONE | i GR Ex || 
ON ME, MR. ESPER. Dee — 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN? ’ 


























THEN THERE'S THE “DEEP DECK” 


CLOSET SPACE ERE ITS. 57% NOW LOOK IN HERS—New THE NEW “HYDRA-COIL” FRONT SUSPEN- 
4 MAGIC ACTION” KING-SIZE "1 SION REALLY SOAKS UP ROAD SHOCKS. 
BRAKES! WE CARS FORGASD "| THEY TEAM UP TO PERFECTION WITH THE 
MOTION HELPS YOU STOP : "| NEW “PARA-FLEX” REAR SPRINGS FOR 
35% MORE EASILY. commoer. 
{> 





























MY MOTHER 
WILL LIKE THAT! 








BOY, ROOM FOR 
ALL THE FAMILY’S 
BAGGAGE AT 


LAST! ° = * THAT'S EASY RIDING, I'D SAY! 
S HOW ABOUT THE POWER PLANT? 























TWO NEW ENGINES, FRANK—V-8 and SIX. WITH NEW 

“DEEP BREATH” MANIFOLDING, NEW “EQUA-FLO” 

COOLING, NEW LUBRICATION SYSTEM. SAVINGS UPTO |; ~ Ce rad ee 

10% ON GAS—MORE THAN THAT WITH NEW FORD "4 THAT’S RIGHT, MR. ESPER. 
OVERDRIVE, AT EXTRA COST. “* HAS THE “NEW LOOK” 

— OUTSIDE, INSIDE AND 

YOU'RE LOOKING AT THE UNDER THE HOOD! 


NEWEST THING ON WHEELS, we: = aN 






































HERE’S ANOTHER “LOOK INSIDE” YOU 

SELDOM GET, FRANK. WITH THIS NEW 

LOW-HUNG BOX SECTION FRAME, THE 
“LIFEGUARD” BODY IS 59% MORE RIGID! 
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SPECIAL OFFER BY 
QUAKER OATS 


“THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS” 


————————— 
SEZ — 
———— 


NEW! How to Play the T Forma- 
tion! The T Center Pass, Pivot Hand- 
off! Step-Out Handoff! Fake and 
Handoff! 

NEW ! How to Make Basic Blocks! 


NEW! How to Punt and How te 
Pass! 


NEW ! Winning T Formation Plays 
(Diagrammed)! 

NEW! How to Play the Single 
Wingback Formation! Bal! Carrying! 
Cutback! Spinner Series! Place Kick! 
NEW ! Winning Single Wing Plays 
(Diagrammed)! 

NEW! Quarterback Strategy! 
NEW! Tips on Getting and Stay- 


ing in Condition! 


illustrated with STEP-BY-STEP 
actual action photographs! 


Here’s real help for all you fellas who 
want to make the team! This book is a 
veritable library of football information 

. Offered by Quaker Oats so you can 
profit from the experience of America’s 
winning football coaches! 

Coaches like Henry Frnka, of Tulane 
Univ., who says, ““As a man eats, so he 
plays football, and Quaker Oats is one 
of the finest stamina foods I know.” 


It’s true! There’s more growth, more 
endurance, more energy in oatmeal than 
any other cereal grain! 

So, if you'd like to be a football star, 
eat Quaker Oats— Giant of the Cereals, 
regularly for breakfast... and... send 
at once for this swell book, ““Champion- 
ship Football’’! It’s FREE... all you dois 
fill out the coupon and mail it in. Hurry! 
Supplies limited! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Quaker Oats Dept. F., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
an Please send my FREE copy of “Championship Foot- 
Mother's Oats all” 
are the same 
NAME. c ccccccccccccccccccce ecccccccccccceses 
QUAKER ant ste srnesnscieosstenrcnnenien 
Ore Ser WG diiaoas 
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Leonard Eugene Thompson was born in Osborn, Mo. 
In high school at St. Joseph, he won letters in football, 
basketball, and track, specializing in the high jump and 
javelin throw. Summers, he worked in a meat packing 
plant and on highway construction to earn money and 


get into condition for fall football. 





Upon graduation, Gene went to Schenectady to enter 
Course. From the 
traveling auditor's staff he went to Bloomfield as the 
sales manager's financial assistant. When war loomed, he 


the Company's Business Training 


won a second lieutenancy after O.C.S. 





OVER THE BURMA ROAD 
TO BLOOMFIELD 


The Story of 


Gene Thompson 


ONGS and stories of pagoda-dotted Mandalay, 
spicy Ceylon, teeming India,and other picturesque 
spots in the Orient call up vivid pictures to Gene 
Thompson. He was on hand when the Burma Road 
was opened. His wartime Army duties in the China. 
Burma-India Theater involved contacts with such men 
as “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell and Lord Louis Mountbattea, 
Today, Gene is hard at work in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, where General Electric’s Air Conditioning De. 
— has its headquarters. His job may lack exotic 
ackgrounds, but it’s not hum-drum. It’s more to his 
liking. It’s nuts-and-bolts practical, and requires him 
to use his technical and educational knowledge. As 
manager of the Department’s Renewal Parts Division, 
his daily contacts now are gee dealers and 
distributors. He supplies these contributors to the 
public’s comfort and well-being with new parts for 
air conditioning and heating equipment. Geveral 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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At the University of Missouri, he played basketball 
three seasons. His high scholastic standing won him 
several business honoraries’ medals. Summers’ earnings ct 
the packing plant were swelled by waiting on toble 
tending furnaces, and instructing. 


A thrilling job as a general's aide took him to China. | 
the CBI Theater he met men whose names are by-words 
Upon his discharge as a major, Gene returned to General 
Electric on special assignment. Then came his prese* 
job in Air Conditioning. 


GENERAL GQ ELECTRIC 
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Whooping Crane 
Search Fails Again 


lhe U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

ts that in four years of search- 

it has failed to find the nesting 
nds of the whooping crane. 

[he whooping crane is five feet 
tall. It is America’s tallest and rarest 

Last year only 33 whooping 
nes were found at their regular 
tering grounds north of Corpus 

Christi, Texas. 

\ lot of whoopers used to nest in 

thern Canada and the northern 
U.S. But the cranes don’t like civil- 
vation. As it pushed nearer them, 

cranes flew north. They are now 
believed to breed near the Arctic 
Circle. 

Every year for the last four years 
Wildlife officials have searched for 

ons of the cranes. The officials have 
fown 16,000 miles over northwest- 
em Canada and Alaska on general 
wild fowl surveys. But they found 
no cranes. 

The officials will try again next 
summer. There is a salt-flat plain in 
Canada which they consider a prom- 
ising region. 

It there’s a whooper around, 
Wildlife officials are sure they will 
spot him. When a whooper flies, his 
wings spead seven feet across. And 
when he whoops he can be heard 
for three miles. 


BOLT AND NUT AGREEMENT 


(he U. S. and Great Britain have 
signed a bolts and nuts agreement. 

For 50 years industrialists have 
been complaining that an English 
bolt won't fit in a U.S. nut and a U. S. 
bolt won’t fit in an English nut. Why? 
Each country uses different screw 
threads. 

Now the U. S., Britain, and Can- 
ada have agreed to use a standard- 
ized screw thread. This means that 
a manufacturer in England with a 
U. S. machine will be able to use 
British parts when parts of the 
machine wear out or break. A U. S. 
manufacturer will be able to use U. S. 
bolts and nuts in British machinery. 
Standardization will take place 
slowly. 

\ccording to defense authorities, 
standardization will be “a big help 
repair or equipment in the field if 
we have to fight a war.” 


Largest Helicopter 
In World Is Planned 


Our Air Force is planning to build 
the world’s largest helicopter. It will 
be classed as an XH-16. The XH-16 
will be tandem-rotored. And each 
of the two rotors will be driven by 
its own engine. (See picture above. ) 

Weight, performance, and passen- 
ger capacity of the XH-16 are still 
secret. But the helicopter will have 
an all-metal fuselage about the size 
ot a Douglas DC-4 fuselage. Below 
the fuselage will be a detachable 
passenger or cargo “belly” the size of 
a Greyhound bus. 

The XH-16 will be built by the 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp. of Morton, 
Pa. It will be somewhat like the 
Piasecki HRP-1, called the “Flying 
Banana.” The HRP-1 is a tandem- 
rotored rescue plane. But its two 
rotors are powered by the same 
engine. 

FLYING CRANE 

The XH-16 will be larger and 
more powerful than the HRP-1. It is 
believed to be the nearest approach 
yet attempted to the “flying crane” 
our Air Force wants to develop. The 
“flying crane” would be able to 
lift tanks, artillery pieces, and other 
mechanized equipment across rivers 
and other barriers which might block 
an army’s advance. 

The XH-16 may also be used as an 
air ambulance or a rescue plane. 
Helicopters do not need the large, 
level landing areas airplanes do. This 
makes them especially useful in res- 
cue work when there is no airfield 
nearby. 
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A new green mineral containing 
uranium has been discovered. Uran- 
ium is the material from which 
atomic energy is produced. 

The mineral was found in Katanga, 
Belgian Congo, Africa. No one yet 
knows whether or not there are 
more deposits of the mineral in the 
Belgian Congo or elsewhere. 

More than 100 minerals containing 
uranium are known. 

The new mineral is named sengier- 
ite. It was named for a Belgian, Ed- 
gard Sengier, who played an impor- 
tant part in wartime’ mineral 
production in Belgian Congo mines. 

Sengierite contains 60 per cent 
uranium, 15 to 20 per cent vanadium, 
and 10 to 15 per cent copper. 

At least 2,000 kinds of minerals are 
known. But only 150 are common 
enough to be commercially useful. 


PENCILLIN DUST 


The common cold has a new‘enemy 
—penicillin dust. (pen-ih-SILL-in). 

The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association reports that inhaling 
the dust of penicillin directly into 
nose, throat, and lungs has cured 
cold symptoms in one to three days. 
Of 169 patients treated, 42 were fully 
cured by this treatment; 38 showed 
considerable improvement. 

Doctors don’t know exactly how 
penicillin helps cold victims. It seems 
to attack not the virus which causes 
the cold but the bacteria which keeps 
the cold going. 

Penicillin is a drug produced from 
a mold. 
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i} Oil, Ltd 
Moving a condenser at Whitehorse 


Whitehorse Oil Refinery 
Transported 1,400 Miles 


\ big oil refinery has been dis? 
mantled* and carried piece by piece 
|.400 miles from the Yukon to Ed- 
Alberta in 


nonton northwest 


Canada 

lhe trek began a year ago, tollow- 
ug the discovery of a large oil field 
it Leduc, just outside Edmonton. 
the oil was discovered by lmperial 
Oil, Ltd. There was no oil retinery 
To build a new one would 
have taken three years. So the com- 
any decided to move a_ refinery 
lown from Whitehorse, Yukon. This 
etinery 


iCal by. 


had been installed during 
It produced 5,000 barrels 
of oil a day during the war but has 
been idle ever since. 
Before taking the plant apart, en- 
sineers made 


the war. 


thousands of blue- 
ints and photographs of the re- 
finery. They carefully numbered all 
the pieces so that they would know 
how to put them together again. 

Drivers and railroad men studied 
naps and decided to move most of 
the refinery by truck straight down 
the Alaska Highway from White- 
horse to Dawson Creek. This was 
. 900 mile trip. Then they moved 
the pieces by railroad for the last 500 
miles. The bridges on the road from 
Dawson Creek to Edmonton were 
not strong enough to carry the 
heavy loads. 


*® Means word is defined on page 14. 


More than 7,000 tons of equip- 
ment were moved over steep wintery 
roads. 

Workers in Edmonton have been 
rebuilding the refinery ever since the 
first shipments arrived. Last summer 
the first crude oil was run through 
part of the equipment brought from 
Whitehorse. 

This refinery is one of many being 
built in northwest Canada. Many 
new oil wells are being drilled there. 
Canada hopes to produce enough oil 
for its own needs and end imports 


from the U. S. 


Repairs Will Rout 
White House Ghosts 


Whoever is elected President of 
the U. S. may not be able to move 
into the White House right away. 

Architects report that the White 
House is a firetrap. Particularly bad 
is the second floor which shimmies 
and creaks as though haunted. 

The President and his family live 
on the second floor. This floor is 
built of pine installed after the 
British burned the White House in 
1816. Other parts of the building 
have been shored* up with steel and 
concrete. 


If the new Congress appropriates 
the money, work on the White House 
will start in early 1949. The work 
will take about six months and cost 
about one million dollars. 

The next President and his family 
will probably live in nearby Blair 
House while work is done on the 
White House. Blair House is where 
the State Department houses dis. 
tinguished foreign visitors. 


STUDENTS AID PHILIPPINES 


Books are precious in many 
schools in the Phillippines. Some 
large classes have only one textbook 
to share among as many as 50 st 
dents. In many towns it is almost 
impossible to teach certain subjects 
because of the textbook shortag: 

The textbook shortage is a result 
of the war when hundreds of school 
libraries were burned by the Jap- 
anese. 

Some help is now on the way to 
boys and girls in Philippine schools 
from the people of San 
Francisco. Pupils there are sending 
30.000 textbooks to the Philippines 
The U. S. 


young 


pupils are sending the 


books as part of a reconstruction pro- 
gram sponsored by the United Na- 
Scientific and 


(UNESCO). 


tions Educational. 
Cultural Organization 





FIRST VOTES FOR “FIRST CITIZENS.” John Tdaea, of New Mexico, .heacs the 
line of Navajos registering to vote this November. Before this year, the NeW 
Mexico constitution denied Indians the right to vote because they paid no prop 
erty tax while living on the reservation, Last summer a Federal District Court de 
cided this was contrary to the U. S. Constitution. Another court ruled that Arizona 
must also let Indians vote. Now no state has a law which savs Indians cannot vote 
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StMOn BOLIVAR , BORN OF 
WEALTHY PARENTS IN CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA, ON JULY 24,1783, 


RECEIVED MOST OF HIS EDUCA: 

TION IN SPAIN. THEN BOLIVAR 
KM TRAVELED IN EUROPE. AVEN- 

TINE HILL, ROME,I60S... 


SimonBolivar 
of Venezuela 


! SWEAR TO YOU | WILL NEVER 
REST UNTIL | BREAK THE CHAINS 
THAT BIND MY COUNTRYMEN 
TO THE SPANISH POWER. 












































()OLIVAR RETURNED IN THE EARLY 
1800's TO VENEZUELA WHERE HE | 
JOINED FORCES WITH MIRANDA. 
IN 1812, DURING THE EARTHQUAKE 
WHICH CAUSED THE PEOPLE TO 
TURN AGAINST MIRANDA... 


| [OLIVAR WENT TO COLOMBIA 
AND JOINED PATRIOTS THERE 
IN THEIR FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
FROM SPAIN. HE RETURNED 
VICTORIOUSLY TO VENEZUELA. 
CARACAS , |613... 


al 


WE MUST CONTINUE 
THE FIGHT. IF NATURE 
OPPOSES US,WE WILL 





GOD /S PUNISHING THOSE WHO | 74 
WISH TO SEPARATE US 
FROM SPAIN. 


> 



















SPANISH TROOPS SOON RECAPTURED VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA. 
OURING THE NEXT TEN YEARS BOLIVAR WON SOME Vic- 

TORIES, BUT ALSO SUFFERED DEFEAT.IN I@19 HE LED HIS BADLY- 
EQUIPPED TROOPS ON ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT MARCHES 
IN HISTORY= ACROSS THE TOWERING ANDES, INTO COLOMBIA. 


AGAIN BOLIVAR WAS SUCCESSFUL. 
UPPER PERU CHANGED ITS NAME 
TO BOLIVIA IN HIS HONOR.BOLIVAR 
RETURNED TO BOGOTA,COLOMBIA, 
TO BECOME PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC HE HAD FOUNDED. 























“WITHOUT HIM, 1 COULD 
NEVER CONTINUE. 


Wy 


J wHAT A WONDERFUL 
w/ SOLDIER BOLIVAR 1S! _ 
Yb ad ¥ 









[SOLIVAR HELPED FREE 
COLOMBIA THEN VENEZUELA AND 
ECUADOR. THE THREE UNITED T 

BECOME "GREATER COLOMBIA.” 


[IN APRIL,1630,BOLIVAR RESIGNED THE PRESIDENCY. 
BEFORE HE DIED, COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA AND ECUADOR 
BECAME SEPARATE REPUBLICS. DECEMBER 1?, 1630... 








JTROUBLE AROSE IN GREATER COLOMBIA. 
BOLIVAR WAS GIVEN THE POWERS 
OF A DICTATOR TO RESTORE ORDER. 





’ BOLIVAR'S DREAM OF ONE GREAT REPUBLIC 
WAS SHATTERED. BUT THE NATIONS HE HAD 











TEXT SY P. LAUBER DRAWING BY CHARLES BECK 











Photo by Hilda Fisher Mars 


Harbor at St. John’s Newfoundland. U. §. Army dock in foreground, right. 


EWFOUNDLAND 


Canada’s New Province 


ANADA, our northern neigh- 
bor, will soon have a tenth 


province. The province will 
be Newfoundland, a rocky island-off 
Canada’s east coast. 

Last summer the people of New- 
foundland voted to join Canada. 
They will become Canadians just 
as soon as the arrangements to carry 
out their decision are completed. 

Newfoundland was once a domin- 
ion in the British Commonwealth, 
like Canada. This meant that New- 
foundland was independent but that 
her people were subjects of the 
British King. 

In 1934 Newfoundland gave up 
her right to be a dominion. At that 
time the whole world was having 
economic troubles. Newfoundland’s 
government did not have the money 
to run the country and asked Great 
Britain for help. Britain agreed to 
help but said she would have to 
take over Newfoundland’s govern- 
ment. 

A commission was put in charge of 
Newfoundland’s government. It was 
made up of three Britishers and three 
Newfoundlanders, headed by a 
British governor. The commission 
was to govern Newfoundland only 
until the island could afford to run 
her own government again. 


During World War II Newfound- 
land made a great deal of money. 
The United States and Canada built 
Army and Navy bases on the island. 
Thousands of Newfoundlanders 
found jobs at these bases. 

Because there was a shortage of 
food throughout the world, more na- 
tions bought Newfoundland’s fish. 
More cod are caught than any other 
kind of fish. Codfish is the island’s 
main export. It is sold in many ways 
—salted, frozen, canned, smoked. 


COD FISHING AREAS 


There are three main areas where 
Newfoundlanders fish for cod. They 
are known as: (1) the inshore; (2) 
the Grand Banks; and (3) the Labra- 
dor fisheries. 

More than half of Newfoundland’s 
fishermen fish inshore, using small 
boats and staying close to shore. 

Deep-sea fishing is done on the 
Grand Banks, about 100 miles off the 
southeast coast of the island. That 
is where great quantities of cod are 
found. 

The third place where fishermen 
go for cod is off Labrador. Labrador 
is a large territory on the mainland 
of North America, belonging to New- 
foundland. The Labrador fishery is 
frozen solid a good part of the year. 


So, Newfoundland fishermen use 
those waters only during late spring 
and summer. 

Newfoundlanders also fish for 
salmon, herring, halibut, and lobster 

Newfoundland has large forests. 
These provide lumber and _pulp- 
wood from which newsprint is made 
Newsprint is the name of the paper 
on which newspapers are printed 
Junior Scholastic is printed on news- 
print. 

Newfoundland newsprint is manv- 
factured at two large mills, one at 
Comer Brook and one at Grand 
Falls. Both are run by British com- 
panies. The mill at Comer Brook, 
owned by the Bowater’s Newfound- 
land Pulp and Paper Mills, is now 
the largest single newsprint mil! in 
the world. This year it is expected 
to make 300,000 tons of newsprint 
Most of this is sold to newspapers 
in the U. S. 

Making paper and pulp is New- 
foundland’s second largest industr) 
The third is iron-mining. 

There are rich iron deposits on 
Ball Island in Conception Bay. The 
mines run far out under the sea on 
the west side of the island. Most o! 
the ore is shipped to the city of Syd- 
ney, Nova Scotia, where it is made 
into iron and steel. 





on 
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Newfoundland also has deposits 
of copper and fluorspar.* 

During World War II there was a 
large demand for Newfoundland’s 
products. Newfoundland sold more 
fish, paper, and iron ore than ever 
before. 

At the end of the war Newfound- 
landers found themselves with more 
money in their pockets than they had 
ever had. Their leaders felt that it 
was time for Newfoundland to 
have self-government again. 

In 1946 Newfoundland got per- 
mission from Great Britain to hold a 
convention. This converttion dis- 
cussed all the ways Newfoundland 
could be governed. It did not have 
the power to decide how Newfound- 
land should be governed. The peo- 
ple of Newfoundland had to make 
the choice. 

On June 3, 1948, the people of 
Newfoundland voted. Each voter re- 
ceived a ballot with three ‘choices 
printed on it. The choices were: (1) 
stay under British rule for five years 
more; (2) join Canada; (3) become 
1 dominion again. 

To win, one choice had to get 
more than half the votes. But no one 
f the three received that many votes 
it the June 3rd voting. 

On July 22 the people voted again. 
This time there were only two 
hoices—to join Canada or to be- 
come a dominion again. 

The majority of the people voted 
to join Canada. 


FIRST BRITISH COLONY 


Newfoundland has an older his- 
tory than Canada. Newfoundland 
was Britain’s first colony across the 
CaS 

[he first Europeans to visit New- 
toundland were not British. Stories 
are told of Irish missionaries who, in 
incient times, headed for Greenland 
and Iceland but sailed too far west 
ind landed in Newfoundland. We 
ire also told that Norsemen reached 
the island before ‘Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. 

The first visitor to Newfoundland 
whom we definitely know about was 
John Cabot. Cabot, a Genoese, was 
sent on his explorations by King 
Henry VII of England. On June 24, 
1497, he sailed his ship, the Matthew, 
into a deep harbor in the New World. 
June 24 was (and still is) a holiday 
in Newfoundland known as the Feast 





* Means word is defined on page 14. 


of St. John. Cabot named the harbor 
St. John’s. (See other pictures in the 
“Stamps” column on page 25.) 
Cabot called the land he found 
New Founde Land. The name Cabot 
gave the island is still used, but to- 
day we write it as one word and 


omit the “e” at the end of the word 
“found.” 
Newfoundland imports a great 


deal of food from the U. S. and Can- 
ada. This makes the price of many 
foods high. A large number of New- 
foundlanders cannot afford to pay 
these prices, and so do not get the 
proper foods to keep them healthy. 
Many of them suffer from diseases 
that come from poor diets. 

When Newfoundland becomes 
part of Canada, the tariffs* on 
goods coming in from Canada will 
be taken off. This will mean lower 
prices and more food for Newfound- 
landers. 

Newfoundland has a small popula- 
tion. About” 320,000 people live on 
the island. In area, Newfoundland 
is a little larger than Ohio. But Ohio 
supports a population of more than 
7,675,000. 

Most Newfoundlanders live close 
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to the sea, in small communities of a 
few hundred people. These commu- 
nities are called outports. 

The best way to get from one 
outport to another is to go by boat. 
Only in a few places are the towns 
linked by roads. There are no roads 
that cut across the island. Most of 
the interior is uninhabited. 

The one railroad on the island runs 
from St. John’s to Port-aux-Basques. 
(Locate them on cover map.) From 
Port-aux-Basques a small boat makes 
an overnight trip to the northern tip 
of Nova Scotia, 97 miles away. Both 
the railroad and boat service are run 
by Newfoundland’s government. 

People who have enough money, 
and want to get around the island 
quickly, fly. There are a few small 
airports near the larger towns and 
one large airport at Gander, besides 
the U. S. Ain Force’s bases. Planes 
that fly across the North Atlantic stop 
at Gander. The airport is used by 
about eight international air lines. 

Newfoundland is closer to Europe 
and to Africa than any other part of 
North America. That is why trans- 
Atlantic planes stop at Newfound- 

(Concluded on page 19) 


Courtesy of Foreign Policy Association 


map brings out fact that 


Newfoundland is nearest “American place” to Europe. 














By Florence Ford 


'M about to become one of Can- 
ada’s newest citizens. I feel 
strange just thinking about it. 

I've lived in Newfoundland all my 
life. My parents were born here. But 
in a few months I'll be Florence 
Ford, Canadian. 

I'll have to learn to sing The Maple 
Leaf Forever. That’s Canada’s na- 
tional song. We have a patriotic song 
in Newfoundland, too. It is called 
The Ode to Newfoundland. We also 
sing God Save the King, meaning the 
British King. 

When the first election was held, 
on June 3, to choose the kind of gov- 
ernment Newfoundland should have, 
there was a great deal of excitement 
in St. John’s. Voting was started at 
eight in the morning and ended at 
eight in the evening. After the polls 
closed families with radios turned 
them on for early returns. Radios are 
luxuries in Newfoundland. Not every 
family can afford one. The next dav a 
sound truck rode through the streets 
to broadcast the results. 


GLAD IT’S OVER 

On July 22, I was out of the city. 
We have a house on Kenmount Road, 
which is out in the country not far 
from St. John’s. We listened to the 
results over the radio. 

Most of us here on the island are 
glad the voting is over. The people 
who wanted dominion are disap- 
pointed. But we Newfoundlanders 
believe in democracy. We do what 
the majority of the people decides. 

I am fourteen years old. I go té 
school in St. John’s, capital of New- 
foundland. St. John’s is also the lar- 
gest city. It has 60,000 people. 

St. John’s is a seaport. It has a 
deep, natural harbor. The city is 
built on high cliffs that form almost 
a complete circle around the harbor. 

All the important streets of the city 
curve around the harbor. My school 
is on Merchant Road, high above the 
docks. 


MY SCHOOL 


The name of my school is the 
Prince of Wales College. It is a large, 
yellow-brown brick building. It is 
called a college but is not like col- 
leges in the United States. It starts 
with the sixth grade and goes 
through the twelfth grade. 





How We Live} 


This year I am studying geometry, 
composition, geography, arithmetic, 
spelling, health, science, history, and 
English literature. Geometry is one 
ot my favorite subjects. The Evening 
Herald, St. John’s evening paper, 
printed two stories I wrote about our 
school’s activities. I also wrote a 
humorous essay called “The Adven- 
tures of a Pencil” for the Collegian. 
The Collegian is the school year- 
book. 

I like to read as well as to write. I 





Florence (right) and friend, Elizabeth Mews. 


enjoy mystery stories best. My favor- 
ites are the Nancy Drew, Dana 
Girls, and Judy Bolton series. I get 
my books from the Goslin Memorial 
Library in St. John’s. 

School starts at 9:15 every morn- 
ing. At 12:30 there is a break for 
lunch and I do not have to be back 
in class until] 2:15. Classes are over 
at 4:15 in the afternoon. 


MY FAMILY 


Last year | used to walk to and 
from school because I lived on 
British Square, a short distance 
away. This year my parents decided 
not to move back to the city when 
the summer was over, and so we are 
staying in our house in the country. 
We have eight rooms for just the 
three of us. I have no sisters or 


brothers. My father is a carpenter 

My favorite dish is macaroni baked 
with tomato and cheese. I do not eat 
this too often. For breakfast I have 
about the same foods as boys and 
girls in the U. S. I have fruit juice, 
cereal, toast, bacon and eggs, and 
coffee. I usually have a cold lunch 
consisting of lettuce-and tomatoes, 
sliced meat, celery, dessert, and milk. 
Dinner is either hot or cold, depend- 
ing upon what I have for lunch. 

If I have a cold lunch, I usually 
have a hot dinner of meat and 
cooked vegetables. When I have my 
hot meal at noon, I have a salad for 
dinner. 


MY HOBBIES 


I do more reading in winter than in 
summer. In summer I go on hikes 
picnics, and go swimming. On rain) 
days I sew, knit, and play the piano 
I have been studying music for sev- 
eral years. 

My favorite school sport is basket- 
ball, but I play field hockey, too. We 
have school teams, for girls as well 
as boys,’and we play the teams of 
other schools. 

I enjoy swimming in the poo! in 
Bowring Park. Bowring Park once 
belonged to a wealthy St. John’ 
merchant named Sir Edgar Bowring 
This merchant had a son who died 
at an early age. In honor of his hoy 
who never grew up, Sir Edgar had a 
statue of Peter Pan erected. This 
statue stands in the center of the 
park. 

I go to the movies frequently. M) 
favorite stars are Peter Lawford 
Joan Bennett. and Betty Grable 

When I finish school, I hope to 
study nursing. I would have to take 
the three-year nursing course in 4 


hospital. My ambition is to becomeff 


a missionary in Labrador, which is 
on the mainland but belongs to New 
foundland. Labrador will be a part 
of the province of Newfoundland 
Canada’s tent} province. My training 
as a nurse and my music will give m4 
special skills that will increase ™! 
value as a missionary among thé 
Labradorians, who are in great nee‘ 
of medical help and health instruc 
tion. 
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in Newfoundland 


By Al Rose 


Y name _ is 
Aloysius 


Rose, but my 
friends call me 
“Al” for short. I 


live on a farm on 
the outskirts of St. 
John’s. My fath- 
er raises turnips, 
cabbages, and po- 
tatoes. 

{am 15 years old and the youngest 
t four children. My sister Loretta 
is the oldest. She is 22. My brother 
William is 21. Paul, my other brother, 
; 19. We are of English and Irish 
escent. Most of the people on the 
sland are descended from the early 
English, Irish, Welsh, and Scottish 
eters. 


Al Rose 


We live in a two-story, eight-room 
The house is made of wood 
s painted white with green trim- 


S 


r barn is red and white. We have 
cht cows and two horses. We also 
ise chickens. 
Most Newfoundlanders eat a 
t deal of fish. We eat some fish 
t since we grow our own food we 
a great many other things to 
For breakfast, I usually have 
|, toast, eggs and tea. For lunch 
t meat or a salad and have milk 
it. Dinner is my biggest meal. 
e soup, meat with vegetables, 
tea. My favorite food is chicken 


s 


BASEBALL FAN 


ring the summer I help on the 
My favorite team sports are 
kseball and soccer. Baseball has be- 
very popular since the Ameri- 
IIdiers came here. 

1etimes I go fishing and take 
bb, my 14-year-old dog along. I 
enjoy reading comic books, 
vinming, and going to the movies 
ing Crosby is my favorite movie 


ln school geography is my favorite 
ibject. I am in the ninth grade at 
Patrick’s Hall School, a Catholic 
hool for boys. The head of the 
hool is Brother O’Dwyer. 


In Newfoundland all schools are 
church schools. There are four main 
churches—the Catholic Church, the 
Church of England, the United 
Church of Canada, and the Salvation 
Army. 

Each 
schools. 
to the 
church. 


belongs 


of the churches has its own 
Usually a boy or girl goes 
school run by his or her 

Florence Ford. however, 
to the Church of England, 
but she goes to a United Church of 
Canada school. 

If a town has pupils of all faiths, 
there will be four different schools. 

There are one or two towns- where 
there is one school for all Protestant 
boys and girls. In Newfoundland 
this type of school is called an amal- 
gamated school 


FIELD DAY 


Just before school closes for the 
summer we have Field Day. All the 
boys, from the first to eleventh 
graders, wear ties and berets of gold 
and green, the school colors. They 
also wear trousers that have gold and 
green braid running down the sides. 

Parents are invited to Field Day. 
There are all kinds of athletic con- 
tests on the lawn outside the school. 

This year we went back to school 
on September 1. 

Until a year ago I used to sing in 
the school choir. I had to leave the 
choir when I was 14, when my voice 
changed. 


CAMPAIGN WORKER 


I was disappointed that the people 
of Newfoundland chose to join Can- 
ada. On June 3, the first election day, 
I worked at the headquarters of the 
party that wanted Newfoundland 
to become a dominion again. 

My job was to answer the tele- 
phone. People who lived far from the 
polls or who were ill would call up 
headquarters to have a car pick them 
up and take them to the polls. | 
wrote down their names and ad- 
dresses when they called. The Con- 
federates (those who wanted New- 
foundland to join Canada) also 
drove voters to the polls in special 
cars. 


All photos by Hilda Fisher Marx 








Boys in St. John’s repairing one of the typical 
carts used for local hauling in Newfoundland. 
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From heights of St. John’s, we look out on the 
entrance to the harbor, with ocean in background. 





A killock, home-made anchor for small fishing 
vessels, made of large boulder in wood frame. 
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ILBUR grabbed me as I was 

\W coming out of chemistry class 

at the end of the eighth period 

and pulled me to one side of the cor- 
ridor. 

Wilbur is my 


sort of 


younger cousin, a 
and he is 
always thinking up some new kind of 
gadget to play around with in his 
home laboratory-workshop. 

I could tell by the eager look on 
his face that he had just gotten an- 
asked, “Well, 


inventive genius. 


other idea so I what is 
it this time?” 
“Lollipops,” he answered. “Atomic 
lollipops.” 
I wasn’t surprised at what he said 
nor would you have been if you 
knew Wilbur. His last invention had 
a football with built-in shock 
These prevent 
breakage when you were 
playing football in the street or near 
a building. The test results were 
disastrous. Wilbur was still paying 
a quarter a week for the new glass 
pane in Hartley's Delicatessen. 
“And just what is an atomic lolli- 
pop?” I asked. 


been 
absorbers were to 


window 
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By Bob Kranz 
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Take a boy inventor, 

add an “atomic” idea 

— anything can happen! 
“It's not really atomic,” he an- 


swered. “I just call it that. You know 
there's practically no limit to the 


amount of energy you can get from 


atoms. Well, I'm going to develop a 
lollipop that never gets smaller no 
matter how long you suck on it. 
There'll be no limit to the amount of 
lollipop you get from it.” 

“Hmmm,” I said, “just how do you 
propose to go about making this new 
brainchild of yours. Do you have a 
formula for it?” 

His face clouded for a moment. 
“No, that’s the only thing that’s hold- 
ing me back right now. But you 
know me. I'll find it.” 

Yes, I thought. I only hope we can 
find you when you're through experi- 
menting. 

“You can help me if you'd like to,” 





Wilbur went on. “It might take a 
whole lot of experiments. Twenty o 
thirty maybe. Give me your assist- 
ance after school hours and I'll g 
you half the profits when I sell it 
You'll probably net close to half 
million.” 

“Tl settle for ten per cent,” I told 
him. “Meet you in the lab this aft 
noon.” 

When school let out, I phoned 
home and told Mom not to expect 
Then I started out for Wilbur’s hous: 

[t wasn't just the ten per cent 
profit | was thinking of. I want 
be around while he worked to mak 
sure he didn’t hurt himself with th 
chemicals. 

I found him already in the labora 
tory when I got there. One corner 0! 
his workbench was piled high th 
cellophane-covered lollipops and 
front of him, over an electric stov' 
he was brewing something that 
looked like mud and smelled lik 
rotten eggs. 

“What sort of stuff is that?” I asked 
as I opened a window to let some 
fresh air into the place. “If it tastes 




























as bad as it smells, you'll never get 
anyone to buy the things.” 

“It’s a combination of lollipops 
with sulphur and molasses,” he said. 
“Don’t worry about the taste. We can 
always add flavoring afterwards.” 

{ watched as he ladled some of 
the evil-smelling mess into a metal 
cup and plunged it into water to 
cool. The contents of the cup 
changed from liquid to solid almost 
immediately and he scooped it out. 

“We'll soon see if this is it,” he said, 
tying a length of wire around the 
hard stuff he had taken from the cup. 
‘I'm going to dangle it under the 
faucet and see if warm, running 
water will dissolve it.” 

He turned on the water and we 
watched. Ten minutes later there 
was just an empty loop of wire hang- 
ing under the faucet. 

“What do we do now?” Wilbur 
isked. 

‘Well,” I said, “all you have to do 
is find something that water won't 
dissolve, mix it with the lollipops, 
and try again.” 

‘How about cold tablets?” he 
asked, a look of joy coming over his 
face. “Mom is always saying she 
can’t swallow tablets and she has an 
awful job breaking them up in a 
glass of water. They just won't dis- 
solve, 

| knew very well that cold tablets 
will dissolve after a while if put in 
water but Wilbur's idea seemed 
harmless enough, so I agreed. 

“You run across the street to 
Doctor Bentley’s and ask him for a 
hig bottle of cold tablets,” Wilbur 
ordered. “Tell him my dad will pay 
for them tonight when he gets home.” 


Docror BENTLEY _himself 
came to the door in answer to 
my ring and I gave him Wilbur's 
Inessage. 

\ big bottle?” the doctor asked. 
Whatever for?” 

Wilbur is making atomic lolli- 
pops,” I answered. 

Doctor Bentley winced. “Atomic 
vhat?” 

| never got the chance to repeat 
my words, for just then there was a 
loud explosion across the street. We 
rushed to the window in time to 
see a shower of lollipops—hundreds 
of them—Taining down on the side- 
walk. It looked as if they had been 


shot from the laboratory’s open win- 
dow. 


The doctor grabbed his bag. I 
snatched up the bottle of cold tablets, 
and we raced across the street into 
the laboratory. Wilbur, his face cov- 
ered with soot, was standing by the 
window, looking down at the lolli- 
pops strewn in the street. The glass- 
ware on the table was smashed and 
the electric stove was just a tangled 
mass of metal and wire on the floor. 

“Are you all right, Wilbur?” the 
doctor asked, opening his bag and 
extracting a good-sized wad of cot- 
ton. 

“I'm okay,” Wilbur answered, “but 
just look at all those lollipops. And 
they're not even paid for yet.” 

“What happened?” I asked. The 
doctor began swabbing Wilbur’s face. 

“I thought I'd try one more combi- 
nation while I waited for you to get 
back,” he told me. “I guess it wasn’t 
such a good idea. I’m not sure what 
mixture I used. I put in a little of 
everything on the shelf.” 

“You probably mixed some of the 
sulfuric acid with a chlorate,” I said, 
showing off a little before the doctor. 
“Lucky thing the window was open. 
Most. of the force of the explosion 
went out of the room.” 

“What is this thing you're trying to 
make?” the doctor asked. 

Wilbur explained his idea in full. 
The doctor smiled. “Not very prac- 
tical,” he said. “Lollipops have to dis- 
solve or they'd have no taste. You 
take a lollipop because of the little 
bit that dissolves each time it is put 
in the mouth and then withdrawn.” 

“It was a good idea, anyhow,” Wil- 
bur answered. 

“It became a good idea when you 
thought of the cold tablets,” the doc- 
tor went on. “I have lots of young 
patients who won't take the pills I 
give them but they'll snap up any- 
thing that even looks like a lollipop. 
Tell you what. You make me some 
lollipops that have the equivalent of 
one cold tablet in each of them and 
I'll give you ten cents apiece for 
them.” 

“Can't,” Wilbur answered. “All my 
stuff is broken.” 

“Well,” Doctor Bentley said, “I'll 
advance you enough for new equip- 
ment. and you can salvage most of 
those other lollipops. How’s that?” 

That was fine. Wilbur has been 
making cold tablet lollipops for the 
doctor right along now, and my ten 
per cent of the profits surely does 
come in handy. 


NEW B00KS 


TOUCHDOWN PASS. (By Clair Bee. 
Grosset and Dunlap, New York. 75 
cents.) This is the first of a new series 
of sports stories with Chip Hilton, high 
school junior, as the hero. The author, 
Clair Bee, knows his sports, as he has 
coached football, basketball, track, and 
other major school sports. He is director 
of athletics and basketball coach at Long 
Island University. In this story, he tells 
how Chip Hilton earned a regular half- 
back position and made the touchdown 
pass that paved the way to victory in 
the state championship game. 


BLACK IVORY. (By Norman Collins. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York. 
$2.50.) Here are the adventures that 
befall Ralph Budd as a cabin boy on an 
English slave trader. He is shanghaied 
and carried aboard the ship, and knows 
nothing about the ship or its destina- 
tion until he regains consciousness at 
sea on the way to the coast of Africa. 
His adventures in helping to free the 
slaves first land him in jail, then make 
him a hero. 


MISS TIPPY. (By Janet Lambert, 
Dutton, New York. $2.25.) Tippy is 
just 16, curly-headed, dimpled, perky 
(and, for our money, spoiled). Her 
father is an army general. Word comes 
that he is being sent to Germany, and 
Tippy and her mother began to pack 
up and say good-bye to friends. Tippy’s 
surprise birthday party is one of the 
gayest events in the story. 


TEEN-AGE HISTORICAL STORIES. 
(By Russell Gordon Carter. Lantern, 
New York. $2.50.) Here are 16 short 
stories about teen-age boys who might 
have lived in various periods of Ameri- 
can history. The characters are fictitious, 
but true to the life of the times. For in- 
stance, in the diary of a soldier at Val- 
ley Forge, Mr. Carter, the author, dis- 
covered a_ statement that General 
Howe's dog wandered into the Ameri- 
can lines and was returned under a flag 
of truce by General George Washing- 
ton. Around this incident is built the 
story of William Dale, a young soldier 
from Connecticut. Mr. Carter says he 
wrote the book because “to me history 
is real and vital, never dull.” 


TRICKS EVERY BOY CAN DO. 
(Hart Publishing Co., New York. $2.) 
No elaborate apparatus is needed to 
perform these 90 odd tricks with coins 
and bills, checkers, cards, tableware, 
matchsticks; plus mind-reading tricks, 
parlor stunts, and tricks with numbers. 
Quite a fascinating book, and large 
drawings show you every stage in per- 
forming the trick. Girls, don’t let the 
title disqualify you. You, too, can fool 
your friends. 
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How Words Change 


gossip (GOSS-ip. Pronounce the 
first syllable to rhyme with loss, the 
second to rhyme with lip.) comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon word godsibb. 
This word was composed of two 
words, god meaning “God,” and sibb 
meaning “a relation.” 
Godsibb meant a person bound to 
another person by a religious cere- 


related” or 


mony. In particular, it meant a spon- 
sor in baptism, such as a godmother 
or godfather. 

From the Anglo-Saxon word came 
the Middle English word, gossib. 
Gossib soon came to mean “compan- 
ion” or “familiar acquaintance.” 
cially a talkative one. 

From 


‘Spe- 


modern 
word gossip. A gossip is a person who 


vossib came out 


zoes about tattling and saying un- 


pleasant things about other people. 
Che word gossip is also used to mean 


“idle talk” or * 


» 


groundless rumor. 


GROOM YOUR 
GRAMMAR 


Last week we gave you some hints 
on grooming your grammar. While 
the subject's still fresh in your minds, 


here are some more pointers. Memor- 
ize them and then THINK BEFORE 
YOU SPEAK. 

1. Didn't 
“double In other words, 
if you say this, you've said “no” twice. 
What's wrong with that? Well, two 
nos equal one yes. 

When you say, “I haven’t got no 
coat,” you are really saying you have 
a coat. Why? If you haven't no coat, 
then you must have a coat! 

Don’t say: I didn’t never do that. 
Say: I didn’t ever do that; or, I never 
did that. 

Don't say: He didn’t see no cat. 
Say: He didn’t see a eat. 


never. This is called a 
negative.” 


Don't say: He hadn't hardly 
started. Say: He had hardly started. 

Don't say: Jack hasn't but one bat. 
Say: Jack has but one bat. 

2. For you. Never say: I wish for 
you to do this at once. Leave out for 
and say: I wish you to do this at 
once. 

3. Had ought. Avoid this one like 
the plague. Don't say: I had ought to 
do this tomorrow. Say: I ought to do 
this tomorrow. 

4. Hide on. Do you ever say some- 
thing like this? “I hid the baseball 
glove on my brother,” or “I was hid- 
ing on my brother.” 

Stop and think about what vou’ve 
said. You must have a very unusual 
brother if you can hide things like 
gloves on him. You're saving you 
can put things somewhere on him 
so that nobody can find them. When 
you feel like it, you can actually crawl 
into his pocket and hide yourself! 

What you should say is: I hid the 
baseball glove from my brother. I 
was hiding from my brother. 


S*T-A-R-RE-D W-0-R-D-S 


dismantled (dis-MAN-teld). Verb. 
To dismantle means to pull down, to 
take apart. 

fluorspar (FLOO-or-spahr). Also 
known as fluorite (FLOO-oh-right). 
Noun. A mineral often appearing in 
crystal form in various colors. It is used 
as a flux in making steel. Flux means to 
make the molten steel flow easily. Hy- 
drofluoric acid is from it. It is 
also used in making glass and enamel. 

Genoese (jen-oh-EEZ). It is a noun 
when referring to a person born in or 
living in Genoa. It is an adjective when 
used to describe anything in or from 
the city of Genoa, Italy. 
(RIG-or-us). Adjective, 
meaning severe or sharp. As used in 
the article, it means very cold and 
snowy weather. 

shored (SHORD). Verb. To shore 
means to strengthen parts of a building 
by putting up posts, beams, or blocks 
of concrete or other material. 

tariffs (TAR-ifs. The a is pronounced 
as in bat.) Money collected by a govern- 
ment on imported goods. Tariff on an 
item makes it cost more when it is sold 
in stores. 


made 


rigorous 


Junior Writers 


Send contributions to Junior Writers, Junio; 
Scholastic, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y 
Each contribution must be signed by your 
teacher saying it is your original work. 

Pupils whose work is published in Junior 
Writers will receive a J.S.A. button and a certi- 
ficate of achievement. 


| Catch Mice 


Most people think that if you hav: 
cat you will not have any mice in th 
house. Maybe it works this way with 
most people’s cats, but not with 
mouse-lover, whose name is Lightfoot 

We have a constant parade of mic 
in our house, thanks to Lightfoot. We 
live in an apartment building, on th 
first oor, which makes it easy for Lig)it- 
foot to come and go as she pleases 
and out of “her” window. Like F) 
Buck, Lightfoot brings ’em back ali 
She is not interested in killing the: 
She just likes to show us her hunt 
talent, and to boast a little. 

It's my job to get the mouse out of 
the apartment after Lightfoot brings it 
in. Rarely are there two mice in 
house at the same time. After I hay 
gotten rid of a mouse, Lightfoot knows 
it and, thinking that we should not b 
mouseless, brings in another — usual! 
at night while we 
course, we 


are sleeping. Of 
that another 
mouse is around, because we either see 
it or Lightfoot “points” it. 

I enjoy catching mice, but don’t think 
I kill them. I, too, catch ‘em alive, using 
my hands and — after being bitten 
—a glove or just a piece of old rag 
my hand, A mouse bite can be 
painful. And a mouse will bite se\ 
times, and hang on. 

The important thing to do, if you 
want to catch mice alive, is to corner 
them. The best place .to steer them is 
into a that doesn’t have many 
shoes or junk on the floor. Mic« 
dodge very fast, and will lead you 
merry chase in and out of shoes. | 
better not to stick your hand, even 
a glove on it, into a shoe. There the 
mouse is in a better position than you 
are. 

To catch a mouse, make a quick, sud- 
den thrust of vour gloved hand, grab- 
bing the mouse near the neck with vour 
thumb and first two fingers. 

I then take the mouse and put hit 
outside, I have a hunch that Lightfoot 
watches all this, makes a mental note of 
who the mouse is, and brings the same 
mouse back that night. Some day I am 
going to put a band on the mouse’s leg 
the way they do on pigeons’, to see 
whether this is true. 


Dwight Tracy, Grade 8 
Garden Country Day Schoo! 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Marie Monge 
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GROUP 1—Ist prize of $50 to James 
Jones, age 15. School: Harrison Tech- 
nical, Chicago, Ill. Teacher: P. Becker. 
Principal: Louis F. Brook. 


GROUP 2—1st prize of $50 to Ernest 
Mills, age 16. School: Haddonfield 
Memorial, Haddonfield, N. J. Teacher: 
8. W. Stratton. Principal: Thomas Skirm. 


GROUP 3—Ist prize of $50 to 
Willlam Hansbury, age 17. School: 
Dobbins Vocational, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher: Edward Saks. Principal: J. 
Norwood Baker. 


Encouraged by the guidance and inspiration of 


their teachers, school boys submitted these 
aluminum projects to the Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards. The competition was stiff, the 
judging close. Now—a $50 prize to each of these 
six group winners, 51 other cash prizes to the 
runners-up! 

The number and quality of this year’s projects 
were the best ever. Now’s the time to plan 
entries for next year’s competition. Write 
today for full information so you and your 
students can get an early start on new projects. 
Address, Scholastic Arts Awards, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. Ask for the 
rules booklet for Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards conducted by Scholastic Magazines, 
sponsored by ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


FREE HELP 
for industrial arts teachers 


A complete catalog of how-to-do-it 
teaching aids . . . motion pictures tell- 
ing the story of aluminum — its 
manufacture and fabrication—plus a 
training series on machining, forming 
and joining . . . books on Alcoa Alumi- 
num and its alloys, and how to work 
with metal. . . visual aids suitable for 
science, industrial arts and vocational 
educational departments. This new catalog lists a 
wealth of Alcoa teaching helps available to you. 
Write today for your copy to ALUMINUM CoMPANY 
or America, 1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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GROUP 1—Ist prize of $50 to Rod- 
man Sowers, age 17. School: McKinley 
Occupational, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher: 
James O. Reynolds. Principal: A. R. 
Pitsinger. 


GROUP 2—Ist prize of $50 to John 
F. Sullivan, age 16. School: Southwest 
High, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher: John 
R. Manly. Principal: Albert H. Mansees. 


GROUP 3—1st prize of $50 to Melvin 
Stickelmeyer, age 17. School: Spokane 
Trade, Spokane, Wash. Teacher: S. 
Gilbert Cook. Principal: E. J. Griffin. 


[ALCOA] @ 











Industrial Arts Awards. 
Winner's 


Here are the students who won cash and merchandise prizes in 
last year’s Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. Their drawings and 
shop work were displayed at the Industrial Arts Awards Fair at 
the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry from August 22 to 
September 22. They won national aclaim for their regular school 


work. 


Be sure you enter the 1949 Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. 


woop 


SPONSOR: Delta Manufacturing Di- 
vision, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. First prize, Delta- 
Milwaukee Lathe; second, Delta-Mil- 
waukee Circular Saw; third, Delta- 
Milwaukee Scroll Saw; fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, Delta-Milwaukee Buffer 
and Grinding Head; six honorable 
mentions for each group. 


W1, Carving, Group 1. 


Ist, Richard R. Libra, Jackson, Minn. 
2nd, Clement Wilchins, Elizabeth, N. J. 
3rd, George Triolo, Elizabeth, N. J. 

4th, David C. Van Hart, Elizabeth, N. J. 
5th, Bob Sandridge, Greenville, O. 

6th, Carl O. Gotmann, Jr., Cleveland, O. 


W2, Furniture Making, Group 1. 


Ist, Jerry Troxler, Greensboro, N. C. 
2nd, John Hromadka, Milwaukee, Wis. 
3rd, Donald McKenney, Chicago, Ill 
4th, Raymond Herrmann, Roscoe, N. Y. 
5th, Robert Cotter, Chicago, Ill. 

6th, Bernard Shafarzek, Roscoe, N. Y. 


W3, Wood Turning, Group 1. 

Ist, Joseph Carusone, New Haven, Conn, 
2nd, Ralph Wilmes, Milwaukee, Wis 
3rd, Dan Arnold, Kansas City, Mo. 

4th, Roger Dunn, Greenville, O. 

5th. Morgan Almy, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
6th, Robert Webb, Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINE SHOP 


SPONSOR: South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Ind. First prize, $50; 
second, $25; third, $10; six honor- 
able mentions for each group. 


MS1, Hand Tools, Group 1. 


Ist, Kenneth Norberg, Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd, Deno Constantine, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Srd, Jack King, Kansas City, Mo. 


PLASTICS 


SPONSOR: Berton Plastics, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. First prize, Dumore 
Craftee Junior Hand Grinder, com- 
plete; second, Dumore Duplex Grind- 
er with accessories; third, Complete 
Plastic Supply kit; six honorable 
mentions. 


P11, Plastics, Group 1. 


Ist, Jan Popiel, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
2nd, Anthony Cannone, Elizabeth, N. J. 
8rd, William Brown, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


METAL 


SPONSORS: Ml, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, New York, N. Y.; M2 and M3, 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Prizes for M1: First 
prize, $25; second, $15; third, $10; 
six honorable mentions. Prizes for 
M2 and M3: First prize, $50;.second, 
$25; third, $10; six honorable men- 
tions of $5 each. 


M1, Wrought Copper and Brass, Group 1. 


Ist, John Petersford, Roslyn, N. Y. 

2nd, Robert Arnold Nash, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

8rd, Benjamin Johnson, Roslyn, N. Y. 


M2, Wrought Aluminum, Group 1. 
Ist, Rodman Sowers, Dayton, O. 


2nd, Jack Heiden, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Srd, Gerald Stoller, Queens, N. Y. 


M3, Cast Aluminum, Group 1. 
Ist, James Jones, Chicago, Ill. 


2nd, Ronald Hopkins, Amsterdam, N. Y 
3rd, Ronald Nagel, Berkley, Cal. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


SPONSOR: National Graphic Arts 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. First prize, a silver cup, appro- 
priately engraved, awarded to the 
school printing department judged 
to have the best scrapbook entered. 
Six honorable mentions with special 
Certificates, and Certificates of Merit 
for each student who worked on 
scrap books winning first prize and 
honorable mention. 


GAI, Printing, Group 1. 
Ist, Louis Pasteur Junior High. 


DRAWING 


SPONSOR: American Technical Soci- 
ety, Chicago, Ill. First prize, $30; 
second, $20; third, $10; six honor- 
able mentions consisting of the 
sponsor’s publications. Supplemen- 
tary awards: The Higgins Ink Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., offered a supple- 
mentary prize of $10 for each entry 
finished with Higgins Ink which won 
a prize or an honorable mention. 
The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., offered $10 for each prize- 
winning entry and a Hunt Speedball 
outfit for all honorable mentions 
using Hunt Artist or Speedball pens. 
The Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., $15, $10, and $5 
for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd places, and 
Strathmore Packet for honorable 
mentions, for those done on Strath- 
more artist papers or boards. 


DI, Working Drawings, Group 1. 

Ist, Ray F. Borkowicz, Detroit, Mich 
2nd, Anthony Bruno, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
8rd, William Warren, Detroit, Mich 


Don’t fail to enter Scholastic Magazines’ 1949 Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards. Here’s your chance to show what you can do— and win 


prizes at the same time! 


Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade and industrial 
education teacher for a rules booklet or write to: 


Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3,.N. Y. 
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one of these famous 


DELTA’ POWER TOOLS « 


They’re prizes in the Wood Division of the 
1949 Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


* You can enter your regular shop work! 


* No entry fees or other charges! 


% Prizes for junior and senior high school students! 


Ask your shop teacher for free 
copy of official rules booklet! 


Wouldn’t it be swell to win a 
safe, accurate, good-looking 
Delta Power Tool? Think of the 
thrill you’d get from knowing 
that your woodworking skill won 
an award! Your friends sure 
would envy you! 

You have a chance to win. If 
you’re in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
lith, or 12th grades, there’s a 


place for you in this contest. 
You may enter any project in 
which the major material is wood 
— and which falls into one of 
these four groups: (1) Carving; 
(2) Furniture Making; (3) Pat- 
tern Making; (4) Wood Turning. 

Enjoy the fun of working on 
your entry. Talk it over with 
your shop teacher and start now! 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


General Sales Office: ®@ 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 











The Busiest Man in Hollywood 


wood values a person by the 
size of type in the screen credits. 
You know how the credits flash by: 


M-G-M 


presents 


HILLS OF HOME 


with 


LASSIE 


and 
Edmund Gwenn 


Tom Drake Janet Leigh 
Photography Charles Schoenbaum 
{ Cedric Gibbons 
( Eddie Imazu 
Costumes Valles 
Technicolor Natalie Kalmus 

Screen Play by William Ludwig 


Directed by 
FRED M. WILCOX 


Produced by 
ROBERT SISK 


you 


y can tell how much Holly- 


Art Directors 


Did 


produce: 


ever wonder about this 
fellow who gets such a 
What does he do? You 

actors act designers 
pic- 


director sits in a fold- 


big play , 
that 


sets 


know 


create cameramen shoot 


tures, and the 
ing canvas chair and tells everyone 
what to do. What is left for the 
producer? 

Believe me, the producer earns his 
capital letters. Of all the team 
who put together a film, the pro- 
ducer is the busiest 
In one person the producer com- 
bines: (1) the “eagle eve” of a talent 
scout: (2) the cold heart of a budget 
director; (3) the pep of a third-base 
the tact of a diplomat; 


pressure ot 


coach: (4 
(5) the a timekeeper; 
(6) a feeling for what the public 
wants; (7) the “Simon 
Legree’ snapping the whip over the 
entire The producer 
must with all the 
many departments of a great studio. 

If a film clicks, the director, actor, 
and other craft workers win applause 
from the movie-going public. If a 


drive of a 


production 


also be familiar 


By W. D. Boutwell 





They Produced the Winners! 


You will remember most of these Academy 
Award pictures; but could you name the pro- 
ducers who made them winners? 


1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 


Gentleman's Agreement Darryl F. Zanuck 

Best Years of Our Lives Samuel Goldwyn 

The Lost Weekend Charles Brackett 

Going My Way Leo McCarey 

Casablanca Hal B. Willis 

Mrs. Miniver Sidney Franklin 

How Green Was My Darryl! F. Zanuck 
Valley 

Rebecca 

Gone With the Wind 


David O. Selznick 
David O. Selznick 


1940 
1939 





film fails at the box office the man- 
agement holds one man responsible— 
the producer. He is the organizer; 
the man behind the man behind the 
men; the “bossman.” 

You would do well to become ac- 
quainted with the producers. Their 
names often supply the key to 
quality. They set standards. The 
screen credit, Produced by Dore 
Schary, means something. It means 
pictures like Crossfire, Journey for 
Margaret, and Berlin Express. Fea- 
tures such as Juarez, The Life of 
Emile Zola, The Maltese Falcon, and 
more recently, Sierra 
Madre show the high quality of 
Henry Blanke’s production touch. 

Here's a picture of the producer 
at work as,reported by Leo Rosten 
(script writer of Velvet Touch) in 
his book Hollywood: 

“All through these weeks, Mr. 
Stone has been attending a hun- 


Treasure of 


20th Century Fox 
The prize-winners of Gentleman’s 
Agreement: Gregory Peck; Director 
Elia Kazan; Producer Darryl Zanuck. 


dred other matters connected with 
Dark Rendezvous. He patched up 
a truce between Joan de Roch 
(star) and Director Joe Russell (ol 
feud). He signed Russell after « 
long fight with Russell’s agent, who 
tried to make a flat picture deal. M: 
Stone couldn't get John Borden from 
RKO for the male star; he made a 
deal with Paramount for William 
Dormel. Mr. Stone, conferring wit 
Director Russell and his castin: 
director, also signed up the rest of his 
cast. 

“He has held conferences with Jo: 
Russell and the art department, the 
cameraman, the special effects man, 
the process department, the com- 
poser, the publicity office. The pic- 
ture will cost $1,189,000 as it now 
stands. Mr. Stone has to cut that 
down plenty. He wins Joe Russel! 
over to cutting out the typhoon and 
a lot of extras . . . Valerie Masters 
(another star) complains about he: 
part—I can’t put myself into this 
kind of dame. I ought to play a gir! 
with a sweeter side.” Miller (write: 
sweetens up the character. Now de- 
Roche complains...” 

Poor Mr. Stone! 

How would you like to be re- 
sponsible to a company for spending 
$20,000 to $50,000 per day? Ever 
extra day of shooting keeps up tl 
costs. No wonder producers oft: 
get nervous indigestion! 

Dore Schary, one of M-G-M’s top 
producers, has a question he alw 
asks ‘about a film idea before it 
approved for production. It is 
question which explains Mr. Scha: 
good record and reputation. 1! 
is it: “Why are we making this pi 
ture?” 

By this question Mr. Schary me 
what purpose does it serve? Wil! 
help people to see through so 
problem? Will it entertain? Is 
worth doing? 

This is a good question foi 
movie-goers to ask about the 
films Hollywood produces each y: 
Which are worth doing? 

Why don’t you ask this? The n 
you press this question the bet! 
pictures you will see in your theatc' 

This is the second in a series of arti- 


cles on “How to Judge Motion Pictures.” 
Next: “The Screen Writer.” 
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Newfoundland 


(Concluded from page 9) 


land. That is why the U. S. and Can- 
ada built bases in Newfoundland dur- 
ing the war. And that is also one reason 
why Canada wants Newfoundland, The 
air bases are at St. John’s, Stephenville, 
and Argentia. The naval base is at Ar- 
gentia. (See map on front cover.) 

~ When Cabot reached Newfoundland, 
there were Indians living on the island. 
These Indians were called Beothuks. 
The Beothuks were friendly and help- 
ful at first. But the white men repaid 
them with cruelty and murder. The 
Beothuks fled into the interior where 
they gradually died out, 

\ewfoundland’s earliest white visitors 
vere fishermen. They came from Eng- 
land, Holland, Spain, Portugal, and 
France. 

The English fishermen wanted New- 
foundland’s rich fisheries for them- 
selves. But they could not keep out the 
fishermen of other nations. These men 
gave names in their own languages to 
many of the coves, bays, and islands 
sound Newfoundland’s coast. 

At first England discouraged settlers 
from going to Newfoundland. Greedy 
English fish merchants wanted to keep 
the islands free for their fishing fleets. 
But settlers soon found their way to the 
island. 

Newfoundland has not grown in 
population as fast as many other places 
for two main reasons: (1) the land is 
not good for farming; (2) the climate 
is rigorous®, 

Many centuries ago, glaciers moved 
southward across Newfoundland, carry- 
ing away the rich topsoil and leaving 
stones and boulders, The spring and 
summer seasons are short, so farmers 
plant crops that do not require a long 
growing season, like turnips, cabbages, 
potatoes, hay. 

The Arctic Current brings a chill to 
Newfoundland, causing heavy snows 
in the winter and fog and rain until 
late in the spring. 





Misplanted 


Pete: “That lady is a trained singer.” 
Paul: “You mean the one whose voice 
has been cultivated when it should 


have been plowed under?” 
Marylyn St. George, Wapato (Wash.) School 


Small Holes 


A man was driving his car down the 
street and had a blowout. A woman 
Passing by remarked, “Your tires are 
Worn thin, but how did you get the 
puncture?” 

Mon: “Mosquitoes, 
quitoes,” 

Shirley Hilton, Washington School, Sedalia, Mo. 





ma'am, mos- 








* Means word is defined on page 14. 
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Lhe Smartest Fen on the Campus 
Watermans New Cozznth 





Er 


u'll be the envy of everyone on the campus with your new 
Waterman’s Corinth! For here’s a pen so new—so distinctive 
—so beautiful that no other pen can possibly match it! 
@Notice the smart clip? ...The engraved Astralite cap 
that locks in place without threads? . .. The modern 
Taperite design that’s so modern, yet permits 
a real choice of points? All these style “firsts” 
are yours in Waterman’s Corinth. And 
remember no other pen writes like a 





YOUNG WRITERS! 
Win cash prizes for 
your stories, essays, 
poems. Contest sponsored 
by Waterman’s. Write for rules 
. .. Scholastic Writing Awards, 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3,N. Y. 


Waterman’s! @Ask to see Waterman’s 
Corinth at $8.75, pencil to match 
$4.25. In styles for “him” or 
“her” and four grand colors. 
Another great value 
is the Crusader 
—for only $5! 








Get 50% more ink for your 15¢. 
Waterman's big, Tip-Fill bottle 

holds 3 full ozs. .. . sells at 15¢ 

. ++ gives you 50% more ink than 

other 15¢ bottles. 





._. Waterman's 
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Short Shots 


ECORDS, records, everybody wants 

to know the outstanding football 
records—who scored the most points in 
a single game, who kicked the most 
field goals, who got the biggest lump 
on his head, etc., etc., etc. 

And here they are, friends—the out- 
standing modern marks: 

Longest run from scrimmage — 110 
yards, George S. McCaa, Lafayette vs. 
Swarthmore, 1909. 

Longest forward pass—71 yards, 
Kenny Washington, Hollywood Bears 
vs. Los Angeles Bulldogs, 1945. 

Longest kick (without roll) —91 
yards, Ralph Kercheval, formerly of 
Kentucky, in exhibition, 1935. 

Longest field goal—63 yards, Mark 
Payne, Dakota Wesleyan vs. Northern 
Normal, 1915. 

Most points scored in one game—100 
(12 touchdowns and 28 extra points), 
Leo Schlick, St. Viator College vs. Lane 
College, 1916, 

Most field goals in one game —17, 
Frosty Peters, Montana Frosh vs. Bill- 
ings Poly, 1924. 

Nickname Quiz:This one ought to 
bring out the animal in you. Identify 
the colleges which have the following 
nicknames: 

. Badgers 8. 

. Longhorns 9. 
3. Razorbacks 10. Huskies 

. Eagles Ll. Nittany 

. Golden Bears 12. Owls 

. Gophers 13. 

. Wolverines 14, 


You can’t call yourself a fan unless 
you get at least ten right. Answers ap- 
pear in column 3 on this page. 

The “Earley” bird catches the worm. 


Horned Frogs 
Bulldogs 


Lions 


Mustangs 
Beavers 


That’s Joe Earley’s story, anyhow. Joe, 
a Cleveland Indian fan, got a little 
miffed toward the end of the recent 
baseball season. Too many players, he 
thought, were getting special “days.” 
Why couldn’t the Indians give a “day” 
to someone who really needed one? So 
he sent a letter to the big chief of the 
I}: dians, Bill Veeck. 

Veeck got busy at once. September 
28th was made “Earley Day.” Before 
the Indians’ game with the White Sox, 
Earley was brought down to home plate 
and serenaded by a big band. 

Then he was plied with a truckload 
of gifts, including: a goat, one big pig, 
five little pigs, a cow, a refrigerator, a 
radio, a wrist watch, a washing ma- 
chine, a new car, a television set, and 


a raft of other things. He also received 
a life-time pass to all Cleveland games 
and a check for $2,600, which he do- 
nated to the Cancer Fund. 

No wonder Cleveland broke every 
attendance record last season! 

Here’s a prediction: By 1951 the 
Philadelphia Phillies will win a pen- 
nant. Last season they fielded one of 
the youngest teams in the majors, in- 
cluding the “rookie of the year”—Richie 
Ashburn — and clouter Johnny Blatnik. 
And they’re still grabbing all the young 
talent in sight. 

Latest to be signed is Ronald Mrozin- 
ski, a young southpaw pitcher credited 
with striking out 111 of the 190 batters 
he faced at White Haven (Pa.) High 
Schoo] last year. 

Another great pitching prospect, 
whom the Phillies snatched right under 
the noses of four other National League 
teams—is Lawrence (Sunshine) Thun- 
dercloud, a full-blooded Winnebago 
Indian. 

The Phillies sure know what they’re 
doing. Most of their present pitchers, 
like Schoolboy Rowe and Dutch Leon- 
ard, are older than Bunker Hill; and 
the Phillies are not waiting until they 
die of old age to replace them. 

It won't be long now until you'll 
be seeing a parade of Grade B grid 


thrillers on the screen of your local 
movie house. How we love those little 
pills of dialogue like: 

“There’s no player bigger than the 
team, Mature, even. though you seem 
to think so. Taylor will take your place 
at quarterback. He won't turn yellow!” 

Or: “This is one of the greatest 
games we've ever seen, folks. State is 
leading Eastern, 7 to 6, and Eastern’s 
star player, Dick Barrows, hasn’t been 
in the game yet. There are two minutes 
to play, and it looks now as though 
State will win. Wait a minute. Wait a 
minute. What’s this? Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, DICK BARROWS IS ENTER. 
ING THE GAME!” 

Ah, and that old wheeze: “Gee 
Coach, you can’t bench Mulligan, he’s 
our whole backfield!” And from the 
same picture: “We've decided to give 
you a special examination, Parker. If 
you pass it, you can play against Nor- 
mal this afternoon.” 

Answers to Nickname Quiz: (1) Wis 
consin; (2) Texas; (3) Arkansas; (4 
Boston College; (5) California; (6 
Minnesota; (7) Michigan; (8) Texas 
Christian; (9) Georgia; (10) Washing- 
ton; (11) Penn State; (12) Rice; (13 
Southern Methodist; (14) Oregon 
State. How'd you do? 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 








Fourth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU (Lunch) 





Take along sandwiches with hearty fillings; crisp, crunchy, 
raw vegetables; fresh fruit; cookies. Wrap ‘em in wax paper 
and carry your milk in a thermos or buy it at school. 










Louis Henderson, Akron (Otffo) Beacon-Journal 


Psychiatry didn’t stump her. 


Heet the Champ 


IVE Jean Chappelear a menu in a 
(; restaurant and what does she do.. 
r her lunch? No, she searches the 
g enu for unfamiliar words that she 
| esn't know how to spell. She does the 
me thing with a theatre program, a 
road timetable, and assorted litera- 
ture 
That's how Jean became National 
Spelling Bee champion for 1948 — that 
lus the coaching of her teacher and 
1 1,000 to 1,500 word session of toach- 
g each day by her mother. 
lean hails from Black Horse, Ohio — 
pulation 300, no post office. She en- 
ered the National Spelling Bee (spon- 
sored by Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
ther leading newspapers in 38 
determined to put Black Horse 
map. And she did it. First, she 
von championship honors in the area 
sponsored by the Akron (Ohio) 
Beacon-Journal. Then she went on to 
ington, D. C., to take top honors, 
irea champions representing over 
4,000,000 elementary school spellers. 
Jean, who is 14 years old, is now a 
1an at Ravenna (Ohio) Township 
High School. For her career, she wants 
h English or be a reporter. 
How did she become national spell- 
g champ? 
| have liked spelling from the first 
” Jean says. “I learn new 
by looking at them hard and 
z them over and over. I don’t 
ilarly like to write words down. 
) spell them out loud.” 
won the championship after a 
nd battle with the runner-up, 
Varrell Flavelle of Washington, D. C. 
ean spelled oligarchy after Darrell had 
missed it, and then went on to win 
psychiatry 
Jean was awarded first prize of $500 

















and a trip to New York City. 
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{ies bk Sect thats Yor-ysul MacGregor Gold- 
smith Frank Leahy Football Equipment has the personal 
endorsement of the famous coach of Notre Dame. You | 
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| Citizenship Quiz & 


These questions are based on articles 2 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 3 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 9 


Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaceca 


1. ON NEWFOUNDLAND MAP 
(COVER) 


Identify each of the following points 
in Newfoundland as to whether it is an 
island, river, town, or bay. Score 3 
points each. Total, 30. 

Humber 

Bell es 

Grand Falls 

Exploits 

St. Barbe — 

Bonne 

Conception 

Corner Brook 

OS 


Harbor Grace 


My score 


2. WHY? 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of these questions about Newfoundland. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. Why did Newfoundland lose her 
dominion status in 1934? 

a. Newfoundland had to give up 
control of her own government in 
return for getting financial help from 
Creat Britain. 

b. Great Britain gave 
land to Canada. 

ec. The U. N. refused to make 
Newfoundland a member. 

2. Why don’t Newfoundlanders grow 
more of their own food? 

a. They prefer to buy food from 
other countries 


Newfound- 


because it is cheaper 
to import it than to grow it. 

b. They prefer fish to any other 
kind of food. They get plenty of fish 
from surrounding waters. 

c. They can’t grow much food be- 
Newfoundland’s soil and cli- 

mate are unsuitable for extensive 

farming. 

3. Why is Newfoundland important 
to some U, S. newspaper publishers? 


cause 


1. Name in- 
ternational airport 
(plane) and capital 
(star) of this island. 


2. What three na- 
tions recently agreed 
about these? 














a. Everyone in Newfoundland 
reads U. S. newspapers. 

b. Newfoundland produces news- 
print. 

c. Newfoundland 
world’s biggest 
printing presses. 
4. Why are there more schools in 

Newfoundland than you would expect 
to find on an island of its size? 

a. More than half the people of 
Newfoundland are under 15 years of 
age. 

b. Schools are run by the churches 
and each church has its own schools. 

c. A government law says there 
must be a separate school for every 
40 pupils. 


is one of the 
manufacturers of 


My score 


3. ARE YOU A CHAMP? 


You’ve read about Jean Chappelear, 
the National Spelling Bee Champion of 
1948. How good are you at spelling? 
Here are some words that appear in the 
news on pages 5 and 6. Some are spelled 
correctly. Underline those. Correct the 
others that are misspelled. Score $3 
points each. Total, 30. 


PHILIPINES 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
GREAT BRITAIN 
HELIOCOPTER 
BELGAN CONGA 
PENCILIN 
YUKON 
NAVAJO 
SAN FRANSISCO 
ARTIC CIRCLE 
My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 

Score 2 points for each part of ques- 
tions 1 and 2 and 5 points for questions 
3 and 4. Total, 20. 


My score _____ My total score 


3. Which one of 
these is a New- 
foundiand dog? Cir- 
cle it. 


4. This is a whooper. 
What species of bird 
is it? 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterby 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 7 E. 12th S., 
New York 3, N. Y. if 
your picture is good, 
you will receive o 
Shutterbug Button. 


OLD TIMER. Photo taken in Dinosaur Park, 
Rapid City, $. D., by Bobby Redfield, Emerson 
School, Sioux Falls, $. D. He used a Brownie 620 


TALL TIMER. Photo taken at Bronx Park Zoo 
New York City, by Donald Brause, Public Schoo! 
206, Brooklyn. Donald used a Baby Brownie 


1 OATS BURNER. Phote by Eugene Chernowsky, 
I Joseph H. Wade Junior High School, New York 
I City. Eugene used a Brownie 620. 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP DOLL 





Drawing from 


a real doll by Richard Green 


MADEMOISELLE 


. Switzerland, France has many 
regional costumes. Each province of 
France, like each canton of Switzer- 
land, has its own costume. 
The costume shown above is worn in 
ertain part of Brittany, called Pont- 
Abbé (POHN-LAH-BAY). Brittany 
1 northwest France. 


The most unusual feature of the 
Pont-TAbbé costume is the  coiffe 
KWOFF), French for hat or head- 


s. Made of fine white lace, it rises 
like a crown high above the head. 

lf a woman has long hair, she may 
gather it up, twist it into a long roll, 

| stick it inside her lacy coiffe. 

This Pont-lAbbé coiffe is called a 
nitre (MEE-Trr). It is shaped like 
he pointed headdress of a_ bishop, 
vhich is known as a mitre. 

rhe rest of the Pont-lAbbé costume 
‘ made up of an ankle-length skirt, a 

ero-like jacket, a white blouse and 
4 white apron worn over the skirt. (The 
picture above shows the doll wearing 
the apron.) 

For everyday wear the skirt is black. 
For fancy dress it may be of red, pur- 
ple, or green silk. 
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«AND WHAT A FINISH TO ANY DAY, FOOTSIE! 


PLENTY 
MILK! (7S 


WHAT A FINISH TO 
A BALLGAME!/T 
WAS TERRIFIC/ 
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ENERGY AND END 
.. give 


SCO shredded 


wheat—the original Niagara 


that helps you win! 
Falls product. 


iden whole wheat bis- 
rty flavor—the “extra 


cuits score every time. 
for NABI 


These go 
you hea 
energy” 
Ask 

















I KNEW THEY D BE 
TOUGH, FOOTSIE, 


LAST \ BECAUSE THEY 








BOY ! THIS IS 
BAD, WILMER! 
QUARTER AND 


LATER 


! AND WATCH 
OUT FOR BUTCH! 
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THE } TRAINED ON 
12-7 / NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT TOO- LETS 
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LIONS LEAD- 
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WILMERS IN 
THE CLEAR! 
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THIS IS THE DAY MOM! 
IF OUR TIGERS CAN BEAT 


BUTCHS LIONS WE WIN 





THE CITY FOOTBALL 
\ CHAMPIONSHIP ! 
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és Science Question Box 


Q. At what 


water freeze? 


temperature will ocean 


A. Though sea water begins to freeze 
at a temperature only a 
below 


few degrees 
that for fresh water, it has no 
definite freezing point. After a small 
amount of ice has formed, the salts in 
solution stay behind, increasing their 


concentration in the remaining water 
and reducing further the temperature 
needed to form more ice. The unfrozen 
water remains in small cells through the 
ice, when sea ice forms, as it does in the 
Arctic and Antarctic. This is called pack 
ice, in distinction to icebergs, which are 
generally fragments broken off glaciers 
and do not contain any salt. 


Q. Why do leaves get red and brown 
in the fall? 





UNDERGROUND HIGHWAYS FOR YOUR VOICE 


Leal 


“MICKEY MOUSE” 


Today, telephone cable is laid by 
special plows. 
“Mickey Mouse.” It cuts deep into 
the earth — 30 to 60 inches — and 
at the same time places cable in the 
trench it has dug. 


This one is called 


/ 


obese aS ate 


“THE IRON PLOWHORSE” 


Back in 1882, two telephone engineers 
hitched a locomotive to a farmer's plow, 
dug a trench five miles long and buried 
an assortment of wires. From this early 
experiment came facts helpful in devel- 
oping modern underground cable. 


CABLE TRAIN The cable train crawls across the countryside like a giant 
beetle. It includes three tractors, the Mickey Mouse plow, a control trailer 
and a caboose carrying a 1000-foot cable reel. The strand of cable it leaves 
in its wake will become an important, long distance telephone link. 


* Thousands of miles of modern underground cable are being added 
to our nation-wide telephone network. America has the finest communi- 
cation system in the world and we are always working to make it better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





A. This is due partly to chemica! 
changes in the chlorophyll, green colo 
ing matter of the leaves, which cause 
to decompose. We are then able to s; 
red and yellow substances, such as ca: 
tin and xanthophyll, which have be 
there all along but were masked by 
green coloration. Also, there are mor 
complicated changes, in which re 
blue, and purple pigments, called 
thocyans, are formed. These are si 
lar to the coloring matter in flow 
and fruits. 


Q. What fraction of a horsepowe: 
can a man exert? 


A. Naturally this will vary consid: 
ably with the individual. Howeve: 
healthy man, driving bicycle pedals 
tached to an electrical generator, cx 
keep a hundred watt lamp burning | 
a short time, and this’ takes about an 
eighth of a horsepower. 


Q. Why does a small jewel in a rec. 
ord player usually sound better than « 
steel needle? 


\. Because the jewel has a small 
mass than the steel needle, it respond 
more easily to variation in the groovy 
on the record. This gives a more faith 
ful reproduction of the recorded sound 


Q. Why doesn’t water from a spring 
freeze in cold weather? 


A. The water in such a spring ori 
inates deep in the ground, where t! 
temperature in winter remains mu 
higher than at the surface, and is we! 
above freezing. As water comes out } 
contains enough heat energy to enabl: 
it to flow for a considerable distance «' 
the surface before it is lowered to th 
freezing point. 


Q. Why don’t the waters of the Gul! 
Stream mingle with the cooler waters of 
the rest of Atlantic Ocean, so that the» 
all quickly come to the same tempera- 
ture? 

A. There is some such mixing, but th 
quantities of water are so great that 
some continues on even to Europe 
even as far as Murmansk, giving Russi 
her only northern year-round, ice-fre 
seaport. Off Chesapeake Bay the Gul! 
Stream carries about 20,000,000,000 
gallons of water each second, while ‘ 
amount is about half as much off th 
Grand Banks near Newfoundland 

Q. What mountain, 
covered, can fish climb? 


recently = dis 


A. The mountain, two miles in heigh! 
was recently discovered in the Gul! 
Alaska, 200 miles off Kodiak Island 
The peak of the mountain is 4,700 fee! 
below the surface of the water. 1) 
mountain was discovered by the U. 5 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, from a boa! 
equipped with the fathometer, an echo 
sound apparatus which can detect sub- 
marine peaks. 








Newfoundland’s Story 


HE stamps of Newfoundland are 
particularly interesting, because the 
current issues tell us the whole story of 
the life of the island. The pictures on 
the stamps, which range in value from 
cent to 48 cents, give us th an- 

ers ti such questions as these: 


When was Newfoundland discovered? 


[he picture on the 5c commemora- 
tive issued last year shows John Cabot, 
Italian explorer sent out by King Henry 
VII of England. Cabot is on the deck 
of his ship, the Matthew. The inscrip- 
tion on the stamp reads, “Cabot in the 
Matthew off Cape Bonavista, 1497.” 
That was the year—451 years ago—in 
vhich Cabot first sighted what he called 


new founde land.” 


What are the most important indus- 
tries of Newfoundland? 

Fishing, paper-making, and iron-ore 
mining are the chief industries of the 
island. The 48c stamp shows the tiny 
fishing boats leaving for the Grand 


Banks, just south of Newfoundland. 
The 25c stamp shows a sealing fleet 
leaving for the cold Arctic waters to 
the north. The giant paper mills at 
Corner Brook, on the west side of the 
island, are pictured on the 8c stamp. 


The 24c stamp shows iron ore being 
loaded at Bell Island. 


What are some points of interest in 
Newfoundland? 


Thé trans-Atlantic ship beacon at 
Cape Race (shown on the 20c stamp) 
is the first sight of Newfoundland seen 
by ocean-going sailors. St. John’s, the 
capital and only large city, is shown in 
an aerial view on the 7c air mail stamp. 





Northern Seal, Newfoundland Dog, 
Salmen and Caribou 


25 


ed 
oe % 





Top: Fishing fleet leaving for 
the Grand Banks. Below: John 
Cabot on the good ship Matthew. 


The island’s only university, Memorial 
University College, is displayed on the 
30c stamp. 


What are some of the animals and 
fish found in and around Newfound- 


land? 


They are codfish (le stamp), salmon 
(10c), caribou (5c), seals (15c), and 
the shaggy Newfoundland dogs (14¢c). 

These stamps are of special interest 
to collectors, because Newfoundland 
will no longer issue its own stamps. Hav- 
ing voted to become a province of Can- 
ada, Newfoundland will soon be using 
Canadian stamps. 








Harvey E. Whitman Heward Eichen 
Jackson; Mich. San Francisco, Calif. 

Senior Ist Award Senior 2nd Award 

$4,000 Scholarship $3,000 Scholarship 





Harold L. Simon 
San Antonio, Tex: 
Junior 2nd Award 
$3,000 Scholarship 


Leon Levand Howard K. Graves 
Washington, D.C. South Bend, Ind. 
Senior 3rd Award Senior 4th Award 
$2,000 Scholarship $1,000 Scholarship 


Ronald Johnson Tom Gead 
Portland, Ore. Birmingham, Mich: 
Junior Ist Award Junior Dup. Ist Award 

$4,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship 


Major Award Winners 1948 Competition 


BOYS! *65,000 IN AWARDS 


Build model cars for the 1949 Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition . . . 734 awards 
.. - university scholarships worth up to $4,000 each... cash... trips .. . tool chests! 








Paul E. Jaquish, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Junior 3rd Award 
$2,000 Scholarship 





Richard A. Nerten 
Chicago, Ill. 
Junior 4th Award 
$1,000 Scholarship 


Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1948, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete 
with boys your own age. No dues or entrance fees. 
Awards include Model Builders’ Tool Chests, cash, 
all-expense trips to the Guild convention, and 8 
university scholarships worth $1,000 to $4,000 
each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of General 
Motors employes win.) 

Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 

Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set 
of plans and instructions, 4// free. Competition 
closes at midnight July 1, 1949. You can win one of 
these awards! Mail the coupon NOW and get started. 


@eeeeeseeeoeoeoe ee eeeeeeeeeee ee 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
1949 Model Car Competition. Send me full instructions, 
without charge. 

Name 
Address. 

City Zone State 
day of 











I was born on the 








Parent or guardian 





Name of school 
City State 








Dept. 6 


~ 
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A Kenton Concert all your own 


> FUGUE FOR RHYTHM 
SECTION 


THIS IS MY THEME 
CUBAN CARNIVAL 
ELEGY FOR ALTO 
IMPRESSIONISM 


Here's music thot's 

exciting thousands of 

concert listeners from Carnegie 

Hall to Hollywood Bow!l—now yours 

in this new aibum. It's modern as to- 

morrow: thrilling, powerful, tremendous. 

Everybody from critic to fan is talking about 

these wonderful records by today's most-dis- 
cussed jazz conductor. 


Capito! Album CD-79 — $3.75 


College songs the whole gang knows 


RAMBLING WRECK 
FROM GEORGIA TECH 
YALE "BOOLA’ SONG 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 
FIGHT ALABAMA 

THE PRINCETON 
CANNON SONG 

ON, BRAVE OLD 
ARMY TEAM 

and many others 


Any time the 

gets together, these 

ore the songs you'll! heer. 

Genial Jan Garber plays them in 

stirring tempo. The greenest frosh or 

Greyest grod will enjoy just listening or 
spirited ‘‘joining in."* 


Capitol Album CD-95 — $3.75 


THE BROWN DANUBE 
CHOPSTICK BOOGIE 
BEVERLY BOOGIE 

1S 1 GOTTA 
PRACTISE, MA? 
BOOGIE MINOR 
BOOGIE IN G 


Be sure to heor 

Freddie's latest, with o 

wide variety of 8-beot styl- 

ings. Slow boogie, sweet boogie, 

frantic . . plane clone, piano with 

orchestra. Hours of swell listening in this 
new album 


Capitol Album CC-83 — $3.00 


Hear all these albums at your favorite 


record deoler. He also has your free 


copy of Capitol News, loaded with 
pictures and news from Hollywood. 
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RECORDS « nourwoopo 





Consideration 


First boy: “Do you want me to brush 
off that fly on your nose?” 
Second boy: “Why? Is it dusty?” 


Murray Goldstein, High St. School, Pawtucket, RB. 1. 


Well-Trained 


A little boy riding in a street car had 
been sniffing loudly for several blocks. 
Finally, the woman next to him said: 
“Little boy, do you have a handker- 
chief?” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” replied the little boy 
politely, “but I never lend it to 
strangers.” 

Carol Harris, Dade City (Fla.) Grammar School 


* 


Cautious 


Lillian: “What did the big toe say to 
the small toes?” . 

Elaine: “I can’t imagine.” 

Lillian: “Watch out, two heels are 


following us!” 
Lillian Owens. J H. 8S. 159, New York. N. ¥ 


Waste of Time 


Tourist: “This is a very dangerous 
cliff. Why don’t you put up a danger 
sign?” 

Native: “Well, we did have a sign up 
once. But nobody fell over, so we took 
it down.” 


Shirley Sams, Crew (Va.) H. S 
Wrong Number 
Girl (on phone): “Hello, is this 
June?” 
Operator: “No, this is October.” 
Charlies Oster, Laughlin School, Aliquippa, Pa 
Inexperienced 
Teacher: “What happened on Octo- 
ber 12, 1492?” 
Boy: “Gee, I can’t remember. I'm 
only ten years old.” 


Mariene Jackson, Oaklawn Grammar School, Lakeland. Ga 


Protest 


Penny: “What did the dog say when 
he sat on a piece of sandpaper?” 

Benny: “I don’t know. What?” 

Penny: “Ruff, ruff, ruff!” 
Marguerite Reckman, 8. Gilmore School. Union City, N. J. 

Finis 

Bob: “I guess the play had a happy 
ending as usual.” 

Jim: “Tt sure did. Everybody was 
happy when it was over.” 

Richard Shivers, R. L. Hope School, Atlanta, Ga 


Joke of the Week 


Customer: “I want two pounds of 
pork chops. Make them lean.” 
Butcher: “Yes, sir. Shall I make 


them lean right or left?” 
Alice Burris, Prairie School, Mission, Kan. 





Helen Hutchison, 8th Grade, Mc- 
Crory High School, McCrory, Arkansas, 
sends this situation: 


A girl and a boy are on a movie date 
together. Just as they reach the entrance 
to the theatre, he bumps into three boy 
friends. The girl does not know them. 
The girl was walking in front of the boy. 
so she had already passed the three boy- 
before her escort saw them. What shou!:: 
the girl do — go into the lobby and sit 
down, or sort of worm her way into the 
group and introduce herself, or stand 
aside with a bewildered look? 


The boy should take some action 
here, and fast. He should immediatels 
lead the boys to where the girl is stand 
ing and make the introductions. How 
ever, if he is a Slow Joe at times 
this, it is perfectly all right for th 
to join the group and say, “Hello, | 
Sally Pitchford.” This ought to bring 
Joe to his senses and get him going on 
the introductions. 





NOTICE 


This is the first of the “How're You 
Doing?” suggestions sent in by our read 
ers. If you have a problem you would 
like discussed, send it to the Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. Fifty cents will be 
paid for each suggestion published. I! 
two or more readers send in the san 
suggestion, the one whose letter bears 
the earliest postmark will be paid 
Please give your name and name o! your 
school. If you do not wish your nam 
published, please let us know. — Eprtor 





ee 


naliii PUZZLE 


22. Strikes lightly. 
24. To strive for superiority. 
25. Lodging house. 
26. To allow or permit. 
27. Letters used to call for help in Morse 
code. 
28. Abbreviation for “cubic.” 
Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 
Next Issue: “The Keystone State.” 





Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS. 1-camera; 7-Oregon; 8-slings; 9- 
Maud; 10-set; 12-elm; 13-so; 14-web; 15-up; 17- 
mirror; 20-at; 2l-rob; 23-D. C.; 25-two; 26-red; 
28-flew; 29-dollar; 3l-marten; 32-erased. 

DOWN: 1-Columbia; 2-arid; 3-men; 4-eggs; 
5-roses; 6-an; 8-Salem; 9-mew; 11l-to; 15-Ur; 16- 
Portland; 18-rt.; 19-rower; 22-bow; 23-Dr.; 24- 
cedar; 27-Dora; 28-flee; 30-Its.; 31-me. 


27 


Following Orders 


Boss: “It’s Monday morning and 
you're late again.” 

Employee: “The street lights keep 
me awake.” 

Boss: “Try painting your windows 
black.” 

On Wednesday morning the em- 
ployee walked into work bright and 
early: “Well, I painted the windows 
black just like you said, and I’m here 
on time this morning.” 

Boss: “Yeh, but where were you yes- 
terday?” 


Calvin C. Washington, Wadsworth School 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


nate? 





118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 






ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


Win Some 
Spending Money! 


| TRECRAGE 
CLUB 











it takes 34 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 


score of 102. 


1. Adverb mean- 
ing “thus.” 

8. City in eastern 
part of state 
outlined at left, 
named after 
state hero. 

8. Capital of state 
outlined at left. 

Desire for more than one’s share. 








































































i ). City in central part of state outlined : S, | 
it ibove. P < | 
River on northeastern boundary o | 
1 tate outlined above and Oklahoma. FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 


. - - Star” is the nickname of state 
utlined above. 
8. To let fall. 
). Abbreviation of name of state out- 
lined above. 
\ bamboolike grass, or the slender 
ften jointed stem. 
23. To find fault unnecessarily. 
27. River on eastern boundary of state 
itlined above and Louisiana. 
To agree to. 
Pronoun, objective case of “we. 


Male child. 
Preposition meaning “upon.” 
Ugly old woman of evil nature. 
ronoun, possessive plural of “I 
o employ. 
» cook by slow boiling. 
.djective used to describe things de- 
endent on the tide. 

‘1. You can sleep on this. 

12. Single person or thing. 
(3. Abbreviation for “road.” 
nT ‘4. To do wrong. 
(0. Female deer. 
\7, Prefix meaning “in the past.” 
19. Choice nut grown in southern states. 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 





There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULE 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of Paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list. cut. 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. i 
No entries accepted after that date. 


” 





nat 
ze 
” os — 15 prizes 
of $1.00 each 


100 Honorable Men- | 5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
— two A 
vocyum pocsed tnt 


takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 
the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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TOOL 
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S for TEACHERS 





Make your teaching easier, more effective with these helpful materials for forthcoming features. 


Television 
November 17 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Television Talk ('46), National Broadcast- 
ng Company, 30 Rockefelier Plaza, N. Y. 20, free. Televi- 
sion (48), Transvision, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., 35 cents. 
ielevision as a Career ('45), General Electric Company, 
Syracuse, N. ,- free. 

ARTICLES: “There Ought to Be a Law,” B. B. Smith, 
Harper's, Sept. "48. “Family Life, 1948, After Television,” 
|. Gould, N. Y. Times Magazine, Aug. 1, 48. “Television 
foday,” Popular Mechanics, Sept. ’48. “RCA’s Television,” 
Fortune, Sept. *48. “Television, Its Past and Future and 
Especially Its Present,” E. Forsling, United Nations World, 
\ug. 48. “Television’s Pleasures and Perils,” Newsweek, 
lune 14, ’48. “Television Turns the Corner,” H. Manches- 
ter, Reader's Digest, Aug. ’48> 

BOOKS: New Television, the Magic Screen, R. F. Yates 
Didier, 48), $2.75. Here Is Television, T. H. Hutchinson 
Hastings House, *47), $4. Television, the Eyes of Tomor- 
row, W. Crawford (Prentice-Hall, 45) $3.75. Getting A 
Job in Television, J. Southwell (McGraw-Hill, °47) $3.75. 
Radio Broadcasting and Television Bibliography, O. Rose 
Wilson ’47) $1.50. 

FILM: Sightseeing at Home. Prod. and dist. General 
Electric Company, | River Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Write Publicity Department for branch office nearest you. ) 
Sound, b&w, 15 min., loan or sale. Explanation of general 
theories of television. 


Peru 


November 10 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Peru, Land of Tradition (10c), U. S. 
Gov't. Printng Office, Wash. 25, D. C.; Peru (Am. Nation 
Series No. 17), (10c), Pan American Union,’ Wash. 25, 
D. C.; Peru, (free), Publicity Dept., Pan American World 
\irways System, Airlines Terminal Bldg., N. Y. 17, N. Y.; 
Peru in Stories and Pictures, (50c), by B. Bailey, Albert 
Whitman & Co., Chicago 6, IIl.; Children of the Sun, by 
sidney Greenbie, Good Neighbor Series, (56c), Row, Peter- 
won & Co., New York 10, N. Y.; Along the Inca Highway, 
by Alidas Malkus,; New World Neighbors, (40c), D. C. 
Heat! & Co., Boston 16, Mass. 

ARTICLES: “Haya of Peru; Apra Party,” Survey Graphic, 
January 1948; “Peru, a Postwar Report,” Travel, Septem- 
ber, 1947; “Reminiscences of a Cinchona Hunter,” Natural 
listory, January 1948. 

BOOKS: Latin America: Twenty Friendly Nations, Cut- 
right, Charters and Sanchez (Macmillan, ’44), $2; Neigh- 
hors to the South, Goetz (Harcourt 41), $2.50; Lands of 
the Andes, Ybarra (Coward-McCann °47), $4; Citadel of a 
Hundred Stairways, Makus (Winston ’41), $2. 

FILMS: Harry Grubbs, Distributor, 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif., offers six films on different aspects of 
Peruvian life and geography. Titles are: People of Peru, 
Plantation in Peru (sugar), Farmers of the Andes, Peruvian 
Plateau (mining in the Andes), Source of the Amazon, and 
lhe Incas. Each film is about 10 minutes, in color or black- 
and-\white, and for sale. 

FILMSTRIPS: South America (Kit No. V-062, 5 filmstrips, 
guide. charts, maps, diorama, picture set, etc.), Pred. and 


dist. Foley and Edmunds, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
17, N. Y. “Peru and Ecuador” (41 frames), is the title of 
one of the filmstrips. Strips are silent, with picture and text 
frames. 

OTHER MATERIALS: Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., has extensive low-cost materials on South America, 
including plays, posters, pictures, planned activities, etc. 
Write for lists. 


Burma and Malaya 


November 3 in Senior Schuiasiic aud World Week 


PAMPHLETS: British Information Services, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, has numerous free pamphlets on his- 
tory. land, people, etc.. Burma—An Experiment in Self- 
Government, J. R. Andrus (FPA Reports Vol. 21, No. 19, 
45) Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., N.Y. 16, 25 cents. 
Pacific Asia, S. VanValkenburg, (Hea‘line Series No. 66, 
47), FPA, 35 cents. Malaya, Crossroads of the Orient, F.C. 
Cole ('44) Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
Eugene, Oregon, 75 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Burma,” World Week, Jan. 5, ‘48. “Rover 
Boys Rule Burma,” E. Snow, Saturday Evening Post, May 
29, *48. 

FILMS: Nomads of the Jungle. Prod. Louis de Roche- 
mont Associates, Dist. United World Films, Inc., 445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 22, sound, b&w, 20 min., sale (rent from film 
libraries). Outstanding new film on a jungle family ot 
Malaya, how the people live. Burma Road. Prod. Universal 
Trading Corp. Dist. China Enterprises of America Inc., 35 
Park *ve., N. Y. 16. Silent, color, 45 min., rent or sale. 

FILMSTRIPS: Burma, People and Occupations. Prod. 
and dist. Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. Silent, b&w, 35 frames, sale. Malaya. Prod. and dist. 
Hawley-Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56th St., N. Y, 19. Silent, b&w, 


45 frames, sale. 


Electric Power 
December 1 in World Week 


FILMS: Light and Power. Prod. 20th Century-Fox Dist. 


Films. tuc.. 250 W. 42 St... New York 18, N. Y. so baw, 
22 min. Sale. Development of electric power from ancient 
Greece to present. Bright Path. Prod. tor Ontario Hydro- 


electric ‘Power Commission, Dist. International Film Bu- 
reau, 54 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. sound. b&w. 35 
min. Loan. Documentary account of hydro-electric develop- 
ments in Ontario, Canada. Power and the Land. Prod. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Dist. Castle Films, Division of 
World Films, 445 Park Ave., New York 22 N. Y,. sound. 
b&w. 39 min. Sale. (Available from film |: -aries.) Rural 
electrification. Summer Storm. Prod. for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. Dist. School Service, Westinghouse Elec. Corp., 
Box 1017, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. sound. b&w. 
15 min. Loan. Electric service maintenance. Water Power. 
Prod. by Erpi. Dist. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill., sound. b&w. 10 min. Sale or rent. Electricity. 
Prod. and dist. National Film Bd. of Canada, 620 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. sound. color. 10 min. Sale or rent. 
From his home, where he has seen uses of electric power, 
a boy traces power lines to transformer and electric plant. 











Off the Press 


The American Way in Community Life, 
by Samuel Steinberg and Daniel C. 
Knowlton. Heath, 1948. 408 pp., 
$1.92. 


Teachers of ninth year civics, or of 
any introductory social studies course 
in the secondary school, will welcome 
this useful text by Dr. Steinberg, chair- 
man of the social studies department at 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City, and Dr. Knowlton, professor emer- 
itus of New York University. 

The varied aspects of the American 
community are presented in easy-to- 
read but not watered-down prose. Car- 
toons, pictures, and maps point up the 
local and national, urban and rural 
scenes. Development of skill in reading 
graphic forms is encouraged by inclu- 
sion of charts as part of the teaching 
aids at the end of each chapter. The 
aids also contain definitions of social 
science concepts, a variety of practical 
and worthwhile activities, thought 
questions, fact questions based on.the 
text, bibliographies, and recommended 
films. Attention to social science skills 
is evident in such chapters as “ ‘Informa- 
tion Please’; Where to Get It.” 

Health, housing, transpertation, edu- 
cation, and consumer problems, among 
others, are handled critically. The au- 
thors aim to impress upon pupils that 
the American way of life, unlike the 
Fascist and Communist, allows improve- 
ment of our institutions by the people. 


New York: The World’s Capital City, 
by Cleveland Rodgers and Rebecca 
Rankin. Harper, 1948. 398 pp., $5. 


Among the results of the Gdlden Jubi- 
lee, in which New York is celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of its consolida- 
tion into one Greater New York City, 
is the appearance of this critical history. 
The prodigious research and the inter- 
esting way it is presented are the work 
of the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle 
who is also an authority on city plan 
ning, Cleveland Rodgers; and the li 
brarian of the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, Rebecca Rankin. 

New York’s development from early 
colonial times to current plans for ex- 
press highways find their way into a 
topical treatment of major fields, 
which includes ownership of New 
York’s real estate, the transportation sys- 
tem, the growth of the city as a finan- 
cial center, commerce, and education. 

Although the history is too mature 
for young civics students, New York 
teachers, and teachers everywhere who 
are interested in city growth, will find 
the book a valuable reference. 


Tennyson. Sixty Years After, by Paull 
F. Baum. U. of North Carolina Press, 
1948. 331° pp., $4.25. 


During his life, Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son enjoyed almost uninterrupted ap- 
plause from his Victorian audience. 
Since his death, in 1892, his work has 
been re-evaluated and many stones have 
been cast. Dr. Baum, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Duke University, neither hoots 
nor hails the memory of the poet laure- 
ate, but separates wheat from chaff. 
That there was so much of the latter, 
he attributes to Tennyson’s preoccupa- 
tion with the times in which he lived, 
rather than the broader subject of man- 
kind. Also, the poet, according to Baum, 
lacked a keen intellect, although he 
could create beautiful lyrics. The criti- 
cal chapters on “In Memoriam,” and 
“Idylls of the King” are especially in- 
teresting. English teachers will gain a 
better insight into Tennyson by reading 
this penetrating study. 


A Political Science Primer, 258 pages. 
Building the Constitution, 189 pages. 
Both volumes by John R. Rood. De- 
troit Lawbook Co., Detroit 26; 1947. 


Mr. Rood has been a member of the 
Michigan bar since 1890 and for many 
years was a professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He believes that 
his political science primer, printed in 
large type, will not be popular, but is 
determined to voice his views. He is a 
firm believer in unrestricted free enter- 
prise and states that every regulation of 


Your Community Chest dollars help 
support this modern hospital for chil- 
dren. Besides medical and nursing 
services, more than one half of red 
feather contributions go to scout 
troops, settlement houses, day nur- 
series, camps, and other services for 
children. Give to your Chest drive! 


® “has resulted im reduced productic 
and distribution and higher unit cos, 
which the public must pay or get along 
without. As to labor unions, “instead , 
unionization benefiting the employe 
it has actually reduced both his em 
ployment and his total income. .. . 
There are chapters on socialism and 
communism, pressure groups, and the 
branches of the government. The primey 
is intended to be used with Mr. Rood’ 
annotated text of the constitution. 

The author hopes that his texts 
“start an argument on every possibk 
point.” No doubt about it. 


The Home Book of Proverbs, Maxim 
and Familiar Phrases, edited by Bur 
ton Stevenson. Macmillan, 1948 
2957 pp., $20. 


The author has been a favorite of 
librarians since the turn of the century. 
Therefore, they will have added pleas. 
ure in making room on crowded refer- 
ence shelves for this monumental! com- 
pilation which shows the development 
of proverbs, maxims, and familiar 
phrases “from the first crude expression 
of the idea to its streamlined modem 
form.” 

The massive volume, bound in red 
and gold, is arranged alphabetically 
from “ability” to “zeal.” Each entry is 
numbered and its uses listed in chron- 
ological sequence. For example, a ref- 
erence to Achilles’ heel appeared in 
book form in 1574 (the exact reference 
is given), and emerged as “Like an- 
other Greek, I have a vulnerable heel,” 
in J. A. Phillips’ The Case of the Shiv 
ering Chorus Girl (1942). For those 
who can remember parts of a phrase, 
there is a detailed index. Just to make 
sure that Mr. Stevenson did not get 
lost in the forest, we looked for “Hon 
esty is the best policy.” It was there- 
along with thousands of other bon mots 


William the Silent, by Nina Brown 
Baker. Vanguard Press, 1947. 265 
pp., $2.50. 


This is one of a series of biographies 
for young people. It includes the lives 
of Sun Yat-sen, Lenin, Garibaldi. Peter 
the Great, Juarez, and Simon Bolivar. 
William, Caunt of Nassau (1533-64). 
takes his rightful place in this croup, 
for he was a man of action who !ed the 
Dutch revolt against Spain and |velped 
to establish the independence of the 
Netherlands. Mrs. Baker follows the ups 
and downs of his career from the time 
of his first marriage (to a girl whom he 
had not seen) to his assassination by 4 
religious fanatic. 

High school students who read this 
interesting biography will find that 
William was not silent and will acquire 
a good understanding of a period in 
which Spanish fortunes declined. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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